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FOREWORD 


Kevin H. White, Mayor 
City of Boston 


The challenge of the last decade was no ordinary one for Boston 
or its Mayor. Thirty years of neglect of public improvements and pri- 
vate investment, following the onset of the national depression in 1929, 
had taken their toll in population decline, job loss, and a city in an 
advanced stage of decay. Mayors John Hynes and John Collins had moved 
to stem the tide with new tax incentives for investment and the use of 
Federal dollars for urban redevelopment. But it was left to the next 
Mayoral decade to mount the public improvement program and the provision 
of services so necessary to demonstrate the City's commitment to economic 
revival and neighborhood revitalization. The rest is history; a decade 
of achievement which has brought a thriving economy, revitalized neigh- 
borhoods, and expanding opportunity; the preservation of the charm of 
the past while developing the new. 


The record of the role of City strategy, Boston's public improve- 
ment program, and the outpouring of private investment, portrayed in this 
report, is important not only as a measure of how circumstanced changed, 
but as an essential background base for formulating the next decade's 
strategy. 


As Mayor, I am proud to have sparked the public improvements 
program which has given Boston a new infrastructure of schools and com- 
munity buildings, renovated parks, and revitalized neighborhoods. I am 
proud of the private sector investment response, which has transformed 
the City's economy, brought it in tune with the future directions of the 
Nation, and generated new jobs and income. I am proud of Boston's 
growing attractiveness to old and new residents, to the business 
community, and to the rising flow of visitors. 


Not all of the City's needs have been met, nor all problems 
solved. On the contrary, the decade of development has left a legacy 
of things remaining to be done. The lag in private housing con- 
struction must be turned around if Boston is to cope with the demand 
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pressures of those who wish to live in the City and improve their 
living standards. Much renovation and preservation is needed also if 
Boston is to meet the rising demand for commercial space. Statewide 
tax reform remains a matter of urgent priority to give Boston the 
revenue base it needs to fulfill the forward looking role of public 
policy, public services, and public investment. 


I commend this record of the site-specific public and private 
investment projects undertaken and completed in the 1968-78 decade 
to those concerned with understanding how Boston's transformation 
came about, as well as those interested in the formulation of the next 
decade's strategy and agenda for development. 
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May 11, 1979 


PREFACE 


Robert J. Ryan, Director 
Boston Redevelopment Authority 


Boston's transformation from a City in decline with a rotting 
waterfront, empty warehouses, moldering 19th century public buildings, 
and deteriorating triple deckers, into a thriving metropolis with a 
dynamic economy and revitalized neighborhoods, did not just happen. 

An extraordinary decade of public improvements and private investment, 
and the related strategy for planning and development were the instru- 
ments of change. In the 1968-78 decade, Federal urban renewal dollars 
for land assembly, tax incentives for blight-eliminating construction, 
and City financed public improvements were marshalled to spur neigh- 
borhood revitalization and Downtown development. This report records 
the site-specific investment projects which were the bricks and mortar 
of the process of change. 


The achievements of the 1968-78 decade provide a solid base for 
very substantial advances over the next ten years. An impressive array 
of public and private investment projects are already in the pipeline, 
and the prospects and potential for the future are outstanding. While 
these will be the subject of another report, the key findings should 
be noted. In response to the scarcity of new office space, the rise in 
rent levels, and the expansion plans of firms occupying Boston's office 
buildings, more than eight million square feet of new office construction 
is anticipated over the next ten years. Boston may see as many as 1,000 
new hotel rooms a year over the next decade. Substantial federally 
funded investment in public transit, as well as port, airport, roads 
and bridges is already in the pipeline. 


With the tightening of the housing market and the projected 
growth in demand, some 25,000 new dwelling units are expected to be 
constructed over the next ten years. Growth in Boston's share of the 
metropolitan region retail market is foreseen, and the City is expected 
to add more than three million square feet of retail space over the 
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next decade. Continued expansion of medical and higher education 
facilities in Boston will involve $1 billion of new investment. The 
prospects for theatre and cultural facilities development are outstand- 
ing. Recovery and growth in manufacturing will bring new investment, 
particularly in instruments, fabricated metals and marine-related 
industries, and transportation equipment. 


Development over the next ten years will have a different 
dimension, with a larger role for hotel and convention centers, the 
theatre district, retail shops, older commercial building renovation, 
historic preservation, private housing, and public transportation 
facilities. Understanding the 1968-78 Decade of Development provides 
a better base for planning to meet the next decade! d 
opportunities. 


ry Arete, 


Robert J. Ryan, 
Director 
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Lis INTRODUCTION 

This is a report on the Decade of Development, 1968-78. It is 
the record of the last decade; the site-specific investment and develop- 
ment projects, and their impact on Boston as a place to work and to live. 
This is a report on development and transformation; how investment has 
changed the past and what it will hold for the future. It is a report 
on the role of public policy embodied in public investment and the effect 
it has had toward spurring the extraordinary private investment which 
revolutionized the City's economy and stimulated Neighborhood Revitaliza- 
tion. 

In 1968 the future of Boston was still in doubt. Vacant buildings, 
decaying neighborhoods and the flight to the suburbs all provided evidence 
of four decades of decline. Since that time, much has been accomplished 
which demonstrates that there was something special enabling Boston to 
recover and rebuild. 

Between 1968 and 1978, at least: 

36 new or converted office structures 
7 new hotels or major additions 
125 new housing developments 
27 major medical projects 
11 major educational developments 
31 major cultural projects 
massive transportation improvements 
32 new public schools 
12 new or renovated fire stations 
over 100 parks and recreational projects 
8 new or renovated police stations 
have been completed. This is the evidence of the public and private 


partnership in the rebirth of Boston as a place to live, work, and 


invest. 


Perhaps the most significant aspect of the Decade of Development 
is the great contrast with the four decades which preceded it, a period 
of negligible public and private investment. Massive population loss, 
decline in income levels, and decay and deterioration of the City re- 
sulted from the investment drought. In effect, this is a report on the 
public leadership role and how public policy in the form of planning and 
public improvements spurred an extraordinary flow of private investment 
to bring forth a revived economy and revitalized neighborhoods from a long 
period of decay. The antecedents (Chapter III) presents the context of the 
past to which the 1968-78 decade (Chapter IV) relates and the prologue 
(Chapter VI) identifies implications for the future. 

The report presents measures of the investment and development 
impact - how they made a difference, in jobs and in income. The report 
identifies the site-specific development projects and shows how investment 
brought about the structural change in the City's economy and the revitaliza- 
tion of neighborhoods. In this role, the last decade encompassed (1) the 
broadening of the City's services activity; (2) the absorption of the loss 
in manufacturing; (3) the adaptation of the City's economy to the future 
directions of that of the nation; and (4) the public sector role in 
leveraging private investment through planning and public infrastructure 
investment. In the course of this decade, new construction was comple- 
mented by the emergence of a strong movement for preservation and rehabili- 


tation to maintain the heritage while building the new. 


Private investment rose continuously, peaking in 1975, and then 
reacted to the effects of the national economic recessions. The City's- 
economic recovery was swift in 1977 and extended into 1978 with a rapidity 
made possible by the prior nine years of continuous public and private 
investment. 

The report details some $3.8 billion of capital investment for 
facilities completed in Boston between 1968 and 1978. An additional $1.9 
billion of capital construction is estimated to have been put in place in 
the sectors covered. Those aspects of public investment which were not 
site-specific, and therefore were not included as such, were water, sewer, 
and street and sidewalk improvements estimated at $2 billion. Finally, 
capital investment in equipment (the complement to plant) is estimated 
at $4.3 billion. The total capital investment, public and private, over 
the 1968-78 period, therefore, has been on the order of $12 billion. This 
Paper concentrates on that capital investment portion for plant which 


could be itemized site-specifically ($3.8 billion). 


Detailed Investment $3.8 billion 
Estimated Additional Universe Investment 1.9 
Estimated Sectors Undetailed 220 
Capital Investment for Equipment 4.3 


Total Estimated Capital Investment $12.0 billion 
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UP SUMMARY 

A review of the investment projects making up the Decade of 
Development highlight the extraordinary change brought forth in the City's 
fortune. Almost four decades of negligible investment following 1929, 
with population loss and erosion of the economic base, were suddenly 
reversed as the City took heart, responded to leadership, and embarked 
on an unprecedented effort to rebuild the fabric of a great city in one 
short decade. The nature of the reconstruction process is best illus- 
trated in a brief summary of the investment projects, by type, and the 
context in which they evolved. 

City public capital investment made up ten percent of the site- 
specific projects totalling $3.8 billion. The public sector leverage 
role encompassed not only the public investment dollars, but also the 
determination of the City to spur revival. As a consequence, major 
investment in office development, transportation facilities, and housing 
followed, making up respectively, twenty-six percent, twenty percent, 
and nineteen percent of the investment projects in this period. (See 
Table and Chart II-Al.) When the full universe of investment is added 
to the site-specific projects, the Decade of Development signified over 
$5.7 billion of investment. The major concentrations again were in 
office buildings, transportation facilities, housing, city public im- 
provements, and medical and higher educational facilities. (See Table 
and Chart II-A2.) 

The Decade's master’ required 138,000 man-years of construction 
activity for the site-specific projects and 208,000 man-years of construc- 
tion work when the total universe of investment is considered. (See Tables 


and Charts II-Bl and II-B2.) 


More important for its significance to Boston's economic structure, 
however, was the creation of 103,000 permanent jobs associated with the 
site-specific investment and the 140,000 permanent jobs created when the 
full universe of investment is taken into account. The lion's share of 
these jobs, more than two-thirds, was in the broad array of activities 
encompassed in office buildings: professional, business, financial, 
communication, and public utilities services. Medical facilities and 
institutions of higher education followed in importance and accounted 
for twenty percent of the new jobs created. (See Tables and Charts 


II-Cl and II-C2.) 
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Table and Chart II-Al 


SUMMARY OF SITE-SPECIFIC INVESTMENT MAGNITUDE AND 


COMPOSITION 
Magnitude of Composition of 
Investment Investment 
Sector (in millions $) (% share) 
Office 963.29 Pa ae f 
Hotel 99°75 pods) 
Housing (O3rs Ae 9 
Retail 95559 Pa eh 
Medical 370.29 9.8 
Educational 280.20 7.4 
Cultural 93.00 Pa ol) 
Industrial 8.00 ane 
Transportation 763.34 2052 
City Capital 388.40 1033 
Total $3,770.45 100.0 
Hotel 
Housing 
Office 
es 
Dee SS es 
eCity 
Capital Medical 
Educationa 
Trans- 
portation 
Cultural 


Industrial 


af 


Table and Chart II-A2 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED UNIVERSE OF INVESTMENT MAGNITUDE 
AND COMPOSITION 


Detailed Estimated Estimated 
Total % Universe % 
Sector (Millions $) Coverage (Millions {) Composition 
Office 963.29 80 1,204 2156 
Hotel 99575 100 100 Lass 
Housing POS ho 3 be 90 782 Loma 
Retail 9555 60 159 2.8 
Medical SHAGIAPAG) 60 617 10.8 
Educational 280.20 70 400 lO 
Gtiilturadl 98.00 70 140 2.4 
Industrial 8.00 40 20 13 
Transportation 763.34 50 ibeey ayy 26 4 
City Capital 388.40 50 veTe? L3e6 
Total S371) LOe4) - SPAS: 100.0 
Hotel 


Housing 

Retail | 
Office 

Medical 
City Educatio 
Capital 

Cultural 

Industri 
Trans- 


portation 


Table and Chart II-Bl 


SUMMARY OF SITE-SPECIFIC CONSTRUCTION JOB GENERATION 


MAGNITUDE AND COMPOSITION 


Sector 


office 

Hotel 

Housing 

Retail 

Medical 
Educational 
Cultural 
Industrial 
Transportation 
clo Gapleal 


Total 


Office 


CiLy: 
Capital 


Trans- 
portation 


Magnitude of 
Construction Jobs 


33,526 
3,452 
290773 
4,410 
12,815 
9,699 
4,146 
217 
26,596 
13,444 


138,138 


Composition of 
Construction Jobs 
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Table and Chart II-B2 


SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED UNIVERSE OF CONSTRUCTION JOB GENERATION 
MAGNITUDE AND COMPOSITION 


Detailed Estimated Estimated 
Construction 9% Universe % 
Sector Jobs Coverage Jobs Composition 
Office 3377020 80 41,908 20.2 
Hotel Soa52 100 3,452 pew 
Housing 29S 90 33708. p Kar 
Retail 4,410 60 LeU Shee 
Medical Jie 60 2G 0.3 
Educational 9,699 70 13,000 Gurl 
Cultural 4,146 70 Sao 230 
Industrial 2d. 40 693 HS 
Transportation 26,596 50 a rye Be: 4520 
City Capital 13,444 50 26,888 127;9 
Total Lo kos ~ 207, 704 100.0 
Hotel 
Housing 
Office Retail 
Medical 
CiLy 
Capital Fduca- 
tional 
Cultural 
Industri 
Transpor 


£10n 
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Table and Chart II-Cl 


SUMMARY OF SITE-SPECIFIC PERMANENT JOB GENERATION 
MAGNITUDE AND COMPOSITION 


Magnitude of Composition of 


Sector Permanent Jobs Permanent Jobs 
Office 74,642 tens 
Hotel A Set] aes) 
Housing 219 Aes 
Retail 65°3.70 6.2 
Medical 11,174 10.8 
Educational 72005 6.8 
Cultural 400 4 
Industrial 1,925 gb hS 
Transportation 68 1 


City Capital ee 


Total LO035..95 100.0 
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SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED UNIVERSE OF PERMANENT JOB 
GENERATION MAGNITUDE AND COMPOSITION 


: 
Table and Chart II-C2 


Detailed Estimated Estimated 


Permanent % Universe % 
Sector Jobs Coverage Jobs Composition 
Office 74,642 80 93,303 66.8 
Hotel 14330 100 1,330 LQ 
Housing 219 90 243 Ay: 
Retail 6,370 60 tO) 6147 7.6 
Medical Ba 74 60 18,623 Ae HAY | 
Educational 7,065 70 10,093 De eith 
Cultural 400 70 Bar 4 
Industrial 12925 40 4,813 3.4 
Transportation 68 50 136 my 
City Capital - 50 - = 
Total POSTS - L39°729 hOOI1 
Office 
Trans- 
portation 
Industrial | 
Cultural 
Educational 
Medical Hotel 
Housing 


Retail 
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SLL. ANTECEDENTS 


To understand the significance of the Decade of Development, one 
must know what it was like before. The negligible level of investment 
in the three decades following 1929 was equivalent to cutting off the 


life-blood of the City. 


The genesis of the decline had its origins in the evaporation of 
the venturesomeness of Boston's money-managers. But this was also com- 
pounded by the neglect and decay of the public infrastructure. Fortune 
Magazine noted in 1933 that "there can be no doubt but that the Bostonian 
has suffered a decay and disintegration of tragic Proportions....the 
Bostonian of today has withdrawn from productive enterprise". 

Russell B. Adams in his history of Boston's financial leaders* 
wrote about the evolution from pioneering in mercantile, trade, and 


industrial development to the conservative management of money. 


In the 1880's and 1890's, Bostonians had owned and 
run the Bell Telephone Company, had been financial 
powers behind General Electric, had controlled thou- 
sands of miles of western railroads; the counsels of 
State Street, Beacon Hill, and the Back Bay were 
sought and valued throughout the nation, and Boston 
still warmed the seat of enterprise occupied ever 
since its daring merchants had put out in frail ships 
to bring home to America the riches of the world. 
Before two generations had passed, in 1928, Elmer 
Davis stood on the banks of the Charles River, looked 
up at the vista of Beacon Hill, and wrote that "It is 
flawless, complete, finished, static, dead... (Page 
219) 


* Adams, Russell B., The Boston Money Tree, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, 1977. 


lo 


Boston was also penalized for its early start and 
outstanding performance in the money-making game. 

As the center of American foreign trade for more 

than a century, as the cradle of industrial revolu- 
tion and capitalization, Boston was the first U.S. 
city to offer a considerable number of its citizens 
the opportunity to grow rich. Inevitably, Boston 
became, too, the first city to spawn a really wealthy 
urban upper class, an aristocracy based, not on merit 
or achievement, but on inherited wealth and position. 
....-As the first city to make large amounts of money, 
Boston became also the first city to grow preoccupied 
with conserving it. (Page 226) 


As conservation became the byword of the Boston 

trustee, increasing amounts of Boston's wealth were 
squirreled away and removed from productive enterprise. 
By definition, trusteed wealth must not be put at hazard, 
must not be risked on chancy ventures, and the proper 
place for money held in trust was in solid real estate, 
in the steady cotton mills, in tried-and-true rail- 
road securities. Fortunes made by taking risks must 
not be risked again. (Page 226) 


The default of economic leadership brought on broad decay in 


Boston's economic base. This is also vividly described by Adams. 


In 1929, Boston itself seemed a reflection of washed- 
out glory, of blunted enterprise, and nowhere was this 
apparent more than on the wharves, raised as testaments 
to a thriving commerce but standing now as galling mon- 
uments of vanished and better days. Despite the steady 
decline of the New England textile industry as low-cost 
labor made Southern mills more economical and productive, 
Boston remained the world's largest wool center; the 
still-thriving footwear industry made the city the 
center for export of boots and shoes and imports of 
leather. But such workaday commerce was a far cry from 
the days when sailing ships had put out to sea with 
mixed cargoes and come proudly home with holds bearing the 
riches of China and the Indies. (Page 269) 


The sagging, rotting, disused, misused wharves were not 
the only battered remnants of days long past. There 

were also ships, or what was left of them after the 
ravages of time and scavengers. Like dead and floundered 
sea creatures nipped by marauding sharks, a fleet of 
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derelict hulls littered the harbor, bleached by the 

sun at low tide. Even at that, their day was not 

yet done; in the grim and needy winters of the early 
1930's, some 120 of these skeletal vessels were dragged 
ashore, broken to bits, and picked over for firewood by 
the poor. (Page 270) 


Downtown Boston, now a citadel of prudence and trustee- 
ship, had fared only a little better than the old water- 
front. Largely rebuilt following the great fire of 
1872, it had remained virtually static ever since, a 
shabbily genteel image of its fiduciary role. (Page 
270) 


Boston's experience following 1929 contrasted with that of earlier 


times and other cities. 


Bostonians of the past had found ways to adapt to chang- 
ing economic conditions and to squeeze. advantage out of 
seeming adversity. But as Boston dwindled in importance 
as a seaport, the city's role in other areas diminished 
as well. With New York's growth as a commercial center, 
the great Boston textile-selling houses opened branches 
there, and soon the branches were doing more business 
than the home offices. As New York became the coastal 
center of market distribution, it became, too, the city 
beckoned in the dreams of ambitious men on the make. 


Bostonians had only themselves to blame for being up- 
staged by other cities, wrote Adams, claiming that 
Boston investors who put their money and talents into 
projects far from home did so at the expense of their 
own city's development. (Pages 219-220) 


The soaring hopes of the 1920's had spurred building 
booms in the more dynamic cities of the nation, but 
not in Boston. Save for the United Shoe Machinery 
Company's twenty-four story headquarters building - 
----1930 - and a handful of other random structures 
the Boston skyline was all but unchanged since the 
Doric Custom House was defaced in 1914 with an incon- 
gruent office tower that would overshadow other 
downtown buildings for fully two generations. In 
stark contrast to earlier days, Boston had little need 
for building. And the men who held the purse strings, 
who tended the insurance companies and investment trusts 
and great family nest eggs, had mostly moved from the 
city to Wellesley or Westwood or Milton or Manchester- 
By-The-Sea. (Page 270) 
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Boston's decline persisted long after its metro region was well 


into economic recovery and growth along with the rest of the nation. 


By the mid-1950's the city was not only a financial and 
cultural center but the literal hub of a great and still- 
growing research and development complex. Near miracles 
were being worked in those trimly tailored buildings 
perched along Route 128's wooded and landscaped periphery, 
and Boston was the ultimate source of it all, had made it 
all possible by generations of building and achievement 
that began when the first captains set out to trade with 
the Indies. But Boston itself, good gray Boston so filled 
with memories and renewed promise, had not changed with the 
times, had seen no miracles on its own streets. Seedy, 
ancient buildings - ancient, at least by American standards - 
seemed to stamp the city still, to press it firmly into a 
mold unsuited to the needs of new and venturesome twentieth 
century enterprise....Boston's money managers, with all the 
billions in their care, bore the dubious distinction of 
being beyond challenge the most poorly housed financial 
community in the nation, if not the whole world. There 
were those who likened metropolitan Boston to a gleaming 
apple with a rotten core, or called the ailing city "the 
Patient... .s (Page 306) 


Speaking at a Faneuil Hall meeting in the closing month 

of 1944, architect William Roger Greeley had gone unchall- 
enged when he lamented that Boston had not shared with 
London the "advantage" of widespread destruction by aerial 
bombardment, leaving behind the rubble of an old city as 
foundation for the new. (Page 305) 

The collapse of private investment had its counterpart in the 
drought in public infrastructure investment. Three decades of neglect of 
the City's public improvements are mirrored in the low level of the City's 
net funded debt, which sank to a low of $59 million in 1956. Even some 
ten years later this had increased to only $157 million. (See Chart 
III-A.) The level of the City's public investment in facilities and 
improvements remained abysmally low, averaging only $38 million per year 


(adjusted for inflation) in the twenty-three years preceding 1968. (See 


Chart III-B.) In this time there were only public housing, and the 
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following major transportation improvements to fill the investment gap: 
1) 1954-59 Central Artery ($100 m. fully state-funded) 
2) Sumner Tunnel 1930's 
3) Callahan Tunnel 1950's 
4) Mystic Bridge 1947 

With the withering away of private investment and the absence of 
public initiative in capital improvements and the resulting decay in the 
City's economy and infrastructure, Boston experienced a massive outflow 
of population. The nature of this outflow was far greater and nore serious 
than that indicated by the population numbers themselves. Boston's popu- 
lation had Peeicicea a rapid and unbroken growth through the 19th century 
and up to 1930. The City's population had risen tenfold from 18,000 in 
1790 to 178,000 in 1860, another threefold to 561,000 in 1900, anda 
further fifty percent to 781,000 in 1930. In the decade following the 
Depression, Boston's population saw its first modest slump to 741,000 in 
1940, thereafter rising with World War II activity to 801,000 in 1950. 

But between 1950 and 1960, bowing to suburbanization, the City lost 104,000 
people, followed by a further loss of 56,000 in the 1960s. Stabilization 
came in the 1970s. (See Charts III-C and III-D.) 

In the thirty years following 1929, the composition of Boston's 
population experienced a fundamental change. The extraordinary magnitude 
of this change is measured in the income levels of the population. In 1929, 
Boston's per capita income was the third highest of the nation's thirty 


largest cities and was well above that of its metro region. By 1959, 
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Boston's per capita income level had fallen to the twenty-fourth rank 
among the thirty largest cities and was by then only eighty-seven percent 
of the metro area level. The well-to-do had fled and Boston was left with 
a concentration of poorer residents. (See Chart III-E.and III-F.) 

The exodus of the middle and upper income households was matched 
by the loss of over one-half of the City's manufacturing base. Since 
1945 alone, Boston had lost 59,000 of the 100,000 manufacturing jobs 


it still had in that year. 
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Chart III-A 
NET FUNDED DEBT OF 
THE CITY OF BOSTON 
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Chart III-cC 


BOSTON'S POPULATION 1790-1976 
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Chart III-D 


CHANGE IN BOSTON'S POPULATION 


IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


1920-30 
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Chart III-E 


PER CAPITA INCOME RANKING OF THE 
THIRTY LARGEST CITIES 
1929 5909s SAND. 19/5 
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PER CAPITA INCOME IN 
BOSTON AND ITS METRO AREA 
£929=1975 


Source: 
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Chart III-G 
Manufacturing Employment in Boston 
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LV. DEVELOPMENT PROJECT COMPLETION LISTINGS AND ECONOMIC SECTOR 
DISCUSSIONS 


A. City Public Improvements 
Insignificant amounts of public investment in the City's infra- 
structure facilities had been made prior to 1968. As recently as the mid- 
1950s, the total amount of the City's direct long-term debt issued for 
public improvement purposes aggregated less than $60 million. In the 
years 1960-67, public improvement outlays averaged only $20 million a 
year. As a consequence, much of the City's public ways, buildings, and 
facilities were in an advanced stage of deterioration and obsolescense. 
Then in one decade, from 1968-1978, some $674 million was expended by 
the City to replace new community buildings for old and to rebuild 
parks and streets.* As a result, many aspects of Boston's public 
facilities are modern, reflecting a new City emerging from the old. 
The city's confidence and determination to build a new future led 
the Federal government and the State to invest some $550 million and $600 
million, respectively, in transportation, port, and urban redevelopment in 
the 1968-78 decade. 
For the future much remains to be done to replace, repair and 
maintain Boston's public infrastructure and to provide for those facil- 
ities needed for the new private investment potential.** The need, the 
potential, and the problem of surmounting fiscal constraints to achieve 
Boston development goals will be the subject of another report. 
* Chester Johnson, The Urban Institute, "Recent Financing of Boston | 
Infrastructure by the Public Sector", Washington, D.C., December 1978. 
** Chester Johnson, The Urban Institute, "Capital Requirements of Boston 


Infrastructure and Proposed Financing by the Public Sector: Pro- 
spective Five Year Period", Washington D.C., December 1978. 
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The leadership of Boston's modern mayors - John B. Hynes, John 
Collins, and Kevin H. White - and their vision of the need to invest in 
the rebirth of Boston made the essential difference. Mayor White 
seized the opportunity to mount a far-reaching public improvements 
program and shape those policies and plans which spurred a larger flow 


of Federal, State, and private investment for the Decade of Development. 


The following tables list the $338 million of site-specific city 
public improvements. The simple listing of the investment projects high- 
lights not only the magnitude, but also the scope of the public nee 
structure investment, reaching into every neighborhood of the City. 

(Table IV-Al) 

In the 19th century Boston City Hospital had been a pioneering 
institution. The substantial investment in upgrading Boston City Hospital 
in the Decade of Development was designed to enable it to meet the needs 
of the City's low and middle income households. Boston invested some $52 
million in the Boston City Hospital complex and smaller amounts in six 
neighborhood health and family service centers. (See Table IV-A2.) 

To provide Boston's youth with modern educational facilities, the 
City built thirty-two schools spanning virtually every neighborhood, at a 
cost of $234 million, replacing many facilities built in the 19th century. 
(See Table IV-A3.) 

A dozen new and renovated fire stations were constructed at a cost 
of $4 million, providing modern facilities in most of the City's neigh- 


borhoods. (See Table IV-A4.) 
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New and renovated police stations were built in six neighborhoods 
spanning the City at a cost of $5 million. (See Table IV-A5.) 

Public parks and recreation facilities sprung up everywhere 
throughout the City. Not since Olmsted's "emerald necklace" system of 
the 19th century had any significant attention been paid to Boston's 
parks. Over 100 facilities were built at a cost of $56 million. (See 
Table IV-A6.) 

A major addition to Boston's public library in Back Bay and seven 
new branch libraries from one end of the City to the other provided 
modern facilities in an area in which Boston had lead the nation. Thirty 
million dollars was spent for this library facility upgrading over the 


Decade of Development. (See Table IV-A7.) 
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~ <“ thable IVv—-aAl 


CITY PUBLIC INVESTMENT SUMMARY FOR 
DECADE OF DEVELOPMENT 


City Health and Family Centers $ 55.0 million 
Schools | 233.6 
Fire Stations 9.2 
Police Stations 5.4 
Parks and Recreation Facilities 5565 
Libraries 29.7 


Total $ 388.4 million 
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Table IV-A2 


City Health and Family Centers 


1978 
(_)1968-78 
1977 
1976 
1975 
1974 


1970 


Greater Roslindale Neighborhood Health Center 


Boston City Hospital, nurses'and doctors’ residence, 
outpatient department, power plant, major land- 
scaping. 


Allston/Brighton Neighborhood Health Center, 
addition 


East Boston Neighborhood Health Center, major 
renovation 


South Boston Neighborhood Health Center, major 
re novation 


Charles Drew Family Life Center, Dorchester/ 
Franklin Field 


Brookside Park Family Life Center, Jam. Plain 


$55,000,000 capital investment 


x 45% payroll = $24,750,000 


+ $13,000 = 1,904 construction jobs 


Seo iile 


52.0 


$55.0 m. 


Schools 


1978 
cheat 
1976 
1976 
1976 
1976 
1976 
1976 
1975 
1975 
IBIS 
he 7 (5) 
tie 
1975 
LTD 
1974 
1974 
1974 
1974 
USS 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
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Table IV-A3 


Madison Park High School, Roxbury 

West Roxbury High School, West Roxbury 

Quincy Community School, South Cove 

Blackstone Community School, South End 

East Boston Technical School (Umana) 

Condon Community School, South Boston 

Hennigan Community School, Jamaica Plain 
Mattahunt Community School, Mattapan 

Murphy Community School, Dorchester 
Jackson/Mann Community School, Allston/Brighton 
Hernandez Elementary School recycling, Dorch. 
Cleveland Community School, renov., Dorch. 
Agassiz Community School, Jamaica Plain 
Bradford Elementary School, Franklin Fld., ren. 
Carter School (temporary), South End 

Jennie L. Barron Elem. School renov., Roslindale 
Central Kitchen for Schools, Dorchester 

Copley Square High renov., Back Bay 

Haley Elementary School renov., Roslindale 
McCormack Middle School, Dorchester 
Ohrenburger Community School, West Roxbury 
Tynan Community School, South Boston 

Curley School, Jamaica Plain 

New English High School, Roxbury 


Kent Community School, Charlestown 


(continued ) 


$25,000,000 


30,000,000 
20,000,000 
9,000,000 
14,000,000 
9,000,000 
8,400,000 
11,000,000 
8,600,000 
13,300,000 
2,000,000 
9,400,000 
6,000,000 
500,000 
300,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
900,000 
2,000,000 
7,400,000 
4,600,000 
2,000,000 
18,000,000 


5,000,000 


1972 
1971 
1971 
1970 
1969 
1969 
1968 
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Table IV-A3 (Cont'd) 


Marshall Elementary School, Field's Corner 
Cannon Elementary School, West Roxbury 
Holland Community School, Dorchester 
Fuller School, Jamaica Plain renov. 
Dorchester High School renov., Dorchester 
Lee Community School, Franklin Field 


Trotter School, Roxbury 


$233,600,000 capital investment 


x 45% payroll = $105,120,000 


+ $13,000 = 8,086 construction jobs 


$5,000,000 
1,100,000 
7,600,000 
.. 50,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 


3,000,000 
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Table IV-A4 


Fire Stations 


1977 Allston/Brighton, Union Square, Brighton $1,000,000 
1976 Back Bay Station renovation 400,000 
1976 South Boston Station, D Street 4,100,000 
1975 Dudley /Harrison Station, Roxbury 1,000,000 
17> East Boston Station, Maverick Square 1,400,000 
1975 Central Alarm Control Station, Fenway 1,000, 000 
1975 Fenway Municipal Building renov. 400,000 
1974 Blue Hill Avenue Station, Mattapan 800, 000 
1974 South Cove Station 600,000 
1974 Washington St. Station addition, West Roxbury 4.00, 000 


1973 Charlestown Station 400,000 


1969 Hyde Park Station 700,000 


$9,200,000 capital investment 
x 45% payroll = $4,140,000 


+ $13,000 = 318 construction jobs 
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Table IV-A5 


City Police Stations 


1975 
1975 
1974 
1973 
1973 
1972 


District 11, Field's Corner, Dorchester 

Back Bay Police Sub-station 

District 2, Roxbury Civic Ctr. Police 

Back Bay Headquarters renovation 

Station 3, Morton Street, Franklin Field renov. 


Police Sub-station, West Roxbury 


$5,400,000 capital investment 


x 45% payroll = $2,430,000 


$2,430,000 + $13,000 = 187 construction jobs 
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Table IV-A6 
Parks and Recreation 
1978 North Ferry Park, East Boston $2.3 m. 
1978 Pagoda Park, Chinatown .2 
1978 Franklin Field renovation 7 
1968-78 B Street West, Columbus Park, Lee, Buckley, Leo 


Thomas, Sweeney parks, South Boston 


1968-78 N. End Bathhouse, N, End Park, Charter St. 5.0 
Playground, Cutillo, DeFillipo, Copp's 
Hill, North Square, Rachel Revere, Paul 
Revere Mall varks, North End 


1968-78 Cornwall, Murphy, Parkman, Jefferson, 120 
Rossmore/Stedman playgrounds, Jamaica Plain 


1968-78 Draper courts, Hynes pavillion, Baker St. fields, oJ 
renovation, West Roxbury 


1968-78 Ringer, Cassidy, Smith Field, Fidelis Way, Hobart, 3.5 
. Portsmouth, Rogers, Sorrento, Hano- 


Pennman, and Oak Street parks, 
Allston/Brighton 
1968-78 Columbia Point Recreation Building, Savin Hill, 8.0 


McConnell, Downer Ave., Ceylon, Winthrop, 
Hannon, Eustis parks and Mason Pool, Bird 
Street Gym, Upham's Corner 


1968-78 Readville, Ross Field, Amatucci, Smith Field, Ay 
Hyde Park 


198-78 Bradford St., Carlton St., Chester Park, Carter, Sed 
Bight Streets, Hayes, O'Day, Derby, Sparrow, 
parks, South End 


1968-78 Community Recreation Building renovation, McLau- To 
ghlin, Perez, and Mission Hill parks, Jamaica 
Plain 

1968-78  Quincy/Stanley playground, Ronan Park, Ripley, Mh 


Crown Path, Gibson-Doherty, Crown, Heming- 
way, Garvey, Roberts, Thetford, Walsh, 
and Dorchester parks, Field's Corner 


1978 South Cove Plaza (Elliot Norton Park), South Cove 3 


(continued ) 


1977 
LOTT 
1975-77 
1976 
1976 
1976 
1978 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1975 
1974 
1974 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1971 
1970 


350 


Table IV-A6 (Cont'd) 


Athletic Complex, Charlestown 

Noyes and Sousa Parks, E. Boston 

East Boston Stadium, E. Boston renovation 

Almont and Walker Playgrounds, Mattapan renovation 
Paris Street Pool, E. Boston 

Dartmouth Street Mall, Back Bay 

L Street Bathhouse/High School Annex renov. 
Jeffries Point Park, E. Boston 

Waterfront Park, Waterfront 

Aquarium Walkway, Waterfront 

Franklin Park renovation 

Fallon, Healy and Parkman playgrounds, Roslindale 
George White Pool, Charlestown 

Healy Field Pool, Roslindale 

Archdale Recreation Building, Roslindale 
Gallivan/Morton Recreation Building, Mattapan 
McCarthy Playground, Charlestown 

North Bennett St. Bathhouse, North End 


Copley Square, Back Bay 


$55,500,000 capital investment 


x 45% payroll = $24,975,000 


# $13,000 = 1,921 construction jobs 


Libraries 


1978 
1978 
1972 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1970 
1969 
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Table IV-A7 


Codman Square, Branch Library, Dorchester 
Dudley (Mt. Pleasant) Branch, Roxbury 
Field's Corner Branch, Dorchester 

Boston Public Library addition, Back Bay 
South End Branch 

Charlestown Branch 

Grove Hall Branch, Roxbury 


Brighton Branch 


$29,700,000 capital investment 


x 45% payroll = $13,365,000 


# $13,000 = 1,028 construction jobs 


$1,200,000 
1,700,000 
700,000 
24,000,000 
600,000 
400,000 
500,000 


600,000 
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B. Office Building 

Boston's office space increased by more than fifty percent in the 
last ten years with an increment of 13.2 million square feet of new space 
and one half million square feet of converted space, lifting the City's 
stock of private space from 25 million in 1968 to 38 million in 1978. This 
office development was completed at a cost of $400 million. (See Tables 
IV-B2, IV-B3, and IV-B4.) This growth is without historic parallel and 
compares with three million square feet completed in the early 1960s; 
three million square feet in the thirty year period prior to 1960 and eight 
millimsquare feet in the previous record-breaking decade of the 1920s. 

This extraordinary period of office building for Boston's professional, 
business, finance, communications, and utility industries has hada pro- 
found impact on the growth and transformation of the City's economy. These 
services activities which experienced virtually continuous growth in this 
period, account for more than one quarter of the City's jobs. In this 
process of construction and growth, 66,000 permanent jobs were generated. 
The dynamic growth of these activities responded to the public initiative 
embodied in the City's public improvements program, the Boston-sponsored 
State tax incentive law, 121A, the urban renewal program, and the national 
trend toward greater growth in services activities rather than in goods 
producing activities. 

Office construction activity peaked in 1975 when five million square 
feet of space was completed. With this concentration of completions in one 
year and the national economic recession of 1975, the office vacancy rate 
rose until early 1977. With economic recovery in the nation and in Boston, 


office vacancies have fallen sharply since then. There is a shortage of 


eae ts es 


office space at present, heightened activity for the conversion and re- 
habilitation of older commercial buildings, and a notable rise in office 
rents. The market tightening will intensify as there were negligible 
completions last year and none anticipated in 1979. 

The future looks bright. New office building projects are enter- 
ing the pipeline. A just completed survey of the enterprises occupying 
Boston's office space reveals that these firms plan to expand their 
employment by 15,000 workers over the next five years and will require 


three million square feet of new or renovated space. (See Chart IV-Bl.) 
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Thousands of Square Feet Built 
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Chart IV-Bl 
DOWNTOWN BOSTON'S CURRENT OFFICE STOCK 


BY DECADE OF COMPLETION 
(In Thousands of Square Feet) 


1800-1820 1821-1840 1841-1860 1861-1880 1881- 1891- 1901- 1911- 1921- 1931- 1941- 1951-1961- 1968- 
1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1950 1960 1967 1978 


Source: Office Industry Survey (Office Space Inventory), Michael Matrullo, BRA Research 
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Table IV-B2 


PRIVATE OFFICE (New Construction) 


Lord fe 175 Federal Street (Fiduciary) '|200,000\, sq.ft. 
1977 60 State Street 700, 000 
1976 Federal Reserve Building 1,138,500 
1976 55 Summer Street (Charlestown Sav.) 140,000 
1975 245 Summer Street (Stone & Webster) 910,000 
ay f(s) Hancock Tower 2,000,000 
1975 1 Federal Street (Shawmut Bk.) 1,103,000 
1975 50 Staniford Street 200, 000 
1975 100 Summer Street 1,000,000 
1974 545 Boylston Street _ 85,000 
1974 30 Winter Street (Provident Inst.) 105,000 
1973 141 Tremont Street 66,000 
1973 1 Beacon Street (Commercial Union) 1,020,000 
1973 1 Bullfinch Place 45,000 
1972 1 Washington Mall 140,000 
1971 99 High Street (Keystone) 775,000 
1971 100 Federal Street (First Nat. Bk.) 1,175,000 
1971 101 Huntington Avenue (Prud.Tower II) 432,000 
1970 1 Boston Place 825,000 
1970 15 New Chardon Place 75,000 
1969 55 Court Street 50,000 
1969 3 Center Plaza 200,000 
1968 25 New Chardon Place 80,000 
1968 28 State Street (N.E. Merchants) 590,000 
1968 100 Charles River Plaza 130,000 


13,184,500 sq.ft. 


13,184,500 sq.ft. # 200 sq.ft./worker = 65,923 permanent jobs 
13,184,500 sq.ft. x $65/sq.ft. dev. cost = $856,992,500 total investment 
$856,992,500 x 45% payroll = $385,646,625 construction payroll 


$385,646,625 + $13,000 = 29,665 construction jobs 
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Table IV-B3 


PRIVATE OFFICE (Conversion) 


1978 North Market Building 80,000 sq.ft. 
LOTT South Market Building 90,000 
1974 One Winthrop Square 73,000 
1974 210 Commercial Street 16,000 
1972 21 Merchants Row 17,500 
1971 One Dock Square 13,300 
1971 45 School Street 92 ,000 
1969 Sears Crescent 40,000 
1968 One Union Street 25,000 


489,800 sq.ft. 


469,800 sq.ft. + 200 sq.ft./worker = 2,349 permanent jobs 
469,800 sq:ft. x $50/saq.ft. dev. cost = $23,490,000 total investment 
$23,490,000 x 55% payroll = $12,919,500 construction payroll 


$12,919,500 + $13,000 = 994 construction jobs 


EAP = Floor typ OAL yatte 
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Table IV-B4 


PUBLIC OFFICE (New Construction) 


1971 1 Ashburton Place (State) 650,000 sq.ft. 
1971 Staniford Street (State Social Service) 624,000 


1,274,000..-sq.ft. 


1,274,000 sq.ft. + 200 sq.ft./worker = 6,370 permanent jobs 
1,274,000 sq.ft. x $65 dev. cost/ sq.ft. = $82,810,000 total investment 
$82,810,000 x 45% payroll = $37,264,500 construction payroll 


$37,264,500 + $13,000 = 2,867 construction jobs 
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C. Hotel Construction 

The construction of 2,000 hotel rooms since 1968 makes up almost 
one third of Boston's present stock of 7,000 rooms. Some 1,800 rooms 
had been built in the early 1960s. In the thirty years before that, how- 
ever, less than 100 rooms were constructed. (See Chart IV-Cl.) The demand 
for hotel rooms in the City has increased notably over the last ten years 
and Boston's hotels have enjoyed one of the highest occupancy rates in 
comparison with other large cities. Other indices of the severity of the 
hotel shortage and the growth in demand are: 1) a current deficit equiva- 
lent to one fourth of the hotel stock, and 2) developer proposals to construct 
new hotels which would more than double the present stock. Boston's hotels 
ae a relatively greater concentration in the luxury class reflecting the 
business role of the City and the clientele these firms serve. Business 
visitors account for one half of Boston's hotel use; convention goers 
one third; and tourists one fifth. Boston's hotels are closely associated 
with the recent growth in the downtown services-oriented economy and the 
increasing number of tourists who have flocked to the City over the past 


decade. (See Table IV-C2.) 
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Source: BRA Research Department, "Hotel and Convention Center Demand and 
Supply in Boston-Past, Present and Future”, April.1979; 
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Table IV-C2 

HOTEL 
1975 Logan Airport Hilton Addition 270 rooms 
1975 Sheraton Boston Addition 428 
1972 Howard Johnson's "57" Loo 
1972 Ramada Inn, Logan 209 
1971 Colonnade 306 
1968 Holiday Inn 300 
1968 Children's Inn 82 

1,995 rooms 
1,995 rooms + 1.5 rooms/worker o 1,330 permanent jobs 


1,995 x $50,000 dev. cost per room = $99,750,000 total investment 
$99,750,000 x 45% payroll = $44,887,500 construction payroll 


$44,887,500 payroll + $13,000 = 3,452 construction jobs 
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D. Housing Development 


Almost 18,000 dwelling units were constructed in the 1968-78 
decade. This is equivalent to 7% of the housing stock currently estimated 
at 241,000 units. The new construction signified an increase in the City's 
housing stock from 232,000 reported in the 1970 Census; the net increase 
of 9,000 units reflects a similar number of demolitions since 1970. Most 
of the new housing has been publicly assisted. The housing construction 
activity also reflects a substantial level of housing improvement and 
upgrading, some condominium conversion and general increased confidence 
in neighborhood revitalization. Virtually every neighborhood of the City 
has benefited from housing investment. Substantial numbers of dwelling 


units for the elderly were constructed, over 6,000 in the period. 


(See Table IV-Dl.) 


Boston's housing improvement program,which provides cash grants 
for housing fix-up for low and moderate income families, has been a mainstay 
of the City's neighborhood revitalization strategy as demonstrated by its 
large share of the Community Development Block Grant program. A measure of 
the notable advance in neighborhood revitalization in the last few years is 
the substantial shift in housing mortgage financing from FHA "last resort" 
funding to private savings bank financing as rising confidence induced the 
private sector participation. 

As a result of the new construction, demolitions, improvements and 
conversions, as well as the normalization of mortgage financing, the physical 
condition of Boston's housing has been substantially bettered. Boston is 
now experiencing growing demand pressure on the housing stock due to the 


increasing attractiveness of the City as well as the coming of age of 
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the post-War babies who are now in their home settlement period. Perhaps 
the best evidence of this influx of middle-class adults is reflected in 


the condominium conversion trend in the table below: 


Condominium Conversions 1968-1978 


(# units by year completed) 


1968 @) 
1969 8 
1970 20 
1971 219 
1972 145 
L973 577 
1974 503 
L975 236 
1976 169 
AIS Wy 178 
1978 674 
Total 2pleo 


Source: BRA Research Department 
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Table IV-Dl 


HOUSING (New Construction and Conversion) 


1978 
1978 


42 Mt. Vernon 

101 Mt. Vernon Condo. 
S. End Settlement 
Children's Services 
East Coast Develop. 
San Marco Condo. 
Casas Boriquen 
Blackstone School Conv. 
Bowdoin School Conv. 
Franklin Square House 
Mission Park 

Concord House Associates 
Corey Road Elderly 
Seattered Sites 
Mission Park 

C-2-B Elderly 
Cliffmont Elderly 
Madison Park IIT 

L Street Elderly 
Battery/Comm. Conv. 
Parcel R-53A 
Waterview Apts. 

Cabot Estates 

Shore Plaza East 
Chin Housing R-60 
Charles River Park D 
R-4 Quincy Towers 
Mercantile Wharf 
Parcel C-2 Elderly 
Viviendas La Victoria II 
Forbes Building Elderly 
Turnkey Elderly 
Lanfall West 

Sumner St. NDP 

Sumner St. NDP-I 
Heritage Apts. 

E. Boston Conv. 
Larkin House R-71 
X-44 Austin/Lawrence 
Parcel R=-53A 

Amy Lowell House 
Chauncy House 
Vendome Hotel Conv. 
Rockingham Glen 
Madison Park II 

125 Amory Street 

705 River St.-Hassan 


BB/BH 
BB/BH 


Roslindale 
Roxbury 

S. Boston 
N. End 
Charlestown 
S. Boston 
J. Plain 

E. Boston 
Charlestown 
W. End 

S. Cove 
Waterf. 
Waterf. 

S. End 

J. Plain 

W. Roxbury 
E. Boston 
E. Boston 
E. Boston 
E. Boston 


E. Boston 


Charlestown. 


Charlestown 
Charlestown 
W. End 
Central 
BB/BH 

W. Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Hyde Park 
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Table IV-Dl (Cont'd) 


Common School Conv. 
Parcel R-2 

Mishawum Park 

287-297 Hanover St. 

Paul Revere Plaza 

Parcel C-2 Fulton 

E.T.C. Elderly 

Piano Craft Guild 

Infill 

Willard Place 

Groveland Elderly 

Boston City Hospital 
Morville House 

Church Park 

St. Botolph Elderly 
Brighton Gardens/Oak Terr. 
116 Tremont St. 

100 Tremont St. 

Jewish Community Housing II 
Babcock Towers 

R-2 Tai Tung 

R=-5 Mass Pike Towers 
Lewis Wharf Condo. 
Commercial Wharf So./east 
W. Newton/Shawnut 

Turnkey Elderly Tremont 
Northampton/Comet 

Parcel R-59 

Bay Towers 

Turnkey Infill Blackett 
Madison Park I 

Cleaves Court 

St. Peter's Parish Eld. 
Lower Mills Elderly 
Roxland Elderly 

Waverly Apts. 

Taurus Apts. 

Brunswick Gardens 

Burton 

YMCA Elderly 

Riverside Elderly 
Elderly Scattered Housing 
Somerset Hotel Conv. 
Mass. Housing Assoc./W.Conc. 
caves ar bala 

Westminster Place 

Roxse Homes 

Commonwealth Fed. Towers 


Charlestown 
Charlestown 
Charlestown 
N. End 
N. End 
N. End 
S. End 
S. End 
S. End 


S. End 


S. End 
Fen/Ken 
Fen/Ken 
Fen/Ken 
Alls./Bri. 
Alls./Bri. 
Alls. /Bri. 
Alls. /Bri. 
Alls./Bri. 
S. Cove 
S. Cove 
Waterf. 
Waterf. 
S. End 
S. End 
S. End 


Charlestown - 


S. Boston 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Alls. /Bri. 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Hyde Park 
Charlestown 
BB/BH 

S. End 

S. End 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Alls. /Bri. 


private 
private 
236 
private 
MHFA 
private 


22103 
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Table IV-Dl (Cont'd) 


1971 Grant Manor S. End 180 private 
1971 Camfield Gardens S. End 134 22143 
1971 Jewish Community Housing I Alls./Bri. 20 202 
1971 35 Bellvista Road Alls./Bri. 20 private 
1971 15 Greylock Road Alls. /Bri. EY private 
1971 Harbor Towers I and II Waterf. 624 220 
1971 Methunion Manor S. End 150 BHA 
1971 Charles New Town R-l Charlestown 262 236 
1971 Charlesview Alls./Bri. 212 22143 
1970 Bay Village Apts. S. Cove 6 private 
1970 Walnut Park Roxbury 168 BHA 
1970 St. Joseph's Hous. Coop Roxbury 137 22143 
1970 John J. Meade Dorchester ho BHA 
1970 Georgetown Apts. I W. Roxbury 601 22143 
1970 Georgetown Apts. II W. Roxbury 328 22143 
1970 Wash. St./DeSoto W. Roxbury 350 private 
1970 Danny Road/Sanford Hyde Park 35 private 
1970 Beachway Apts. S. Boston 23 private 
1970 Touraine Hotel Conv. Central 268 private 
1970 Stoneholm Apts. Fen/Ken 120 private 
1970 Chandler Pond Apts. Alis./Bri. 96 private 
1970 96 Sutherland Road Alls. /Bri. 23 private 
1969 Ft. Hills Gardens Roxbury | Lo 236 
1969 Warren Gardens Roxbury 227 22143 
1969 Back Bay Towers J. Plain 146 22143 
1968 West 9th Street S. Boston 8h BHA 
1968 Fairlawn Apts. Mattapan 252 private 
1968 Cummins Towers Roslindale © 238 236 
1968 Prudential Ctr. Apts. BB/BH 781 private 
1968 Castle Square S. End 102 BHA 


Ly, o2o suns 


17,593 units + 80 units per worker = 219 permanent jobs 
17,593 units x $40,000 dev. cost per unit = $703,720,000 total investment 
$703,720,000 x 55% payroll = $387,046,000 construction payroll 


$387,046,000 + $13,000 = 29,773 construction jobs 
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E. Retail Development 


Boston is in the early stages of a substantial retail revival 
following two decades of sales loss to the burgeoning suburban shopping 
malls, when the City's population was declining and that of the metro 
region was growing. The most vital sign of the retail revival is the 
construction, conversion and substantial rehabilitation of almost 2 million 
sq.ft. of retail space in the last decade, equivalent to about 1/10 of 
the City's total stock of retail space. Some of the leading retail 
developments over the period were: 

Lord & Taylor in 1969 
Woolworth's in 1970 

Saks Fifth Avenue in 1971 
Filene's addition in 1972 


Faneuil Marketplace and 
the Jordan Marsh redesign in 1978. (See Table IV-El.) 


This Bere coetment in the retuuiseeeee is banking on capturing a rising 
share of an expanding metropolitan market plus growth flowing from an 
increase in downtown employment, population, and tourist visitors. Since 
1972, Boston's per capita income has been rising more rapidly than that of 
the State, portending new local retail market growth. Recent surveys of 
shopping patterns of 3 market areas - Faneuil Marketplace, the Downtown 
Crossing at Washington St., and Newbury/Boylston Sts. reveal impressive 
success in capturing suburban shoppers, who make up more than 1/2 of the 
retail customers in these areas. The extraordinary success of Faneuil 
Marketplace, the good retail health of Newbury St. and the Downtown Crossing 
bode well for the future role of retail trade in Boston's economy. Mean- 


while, a notable movement of renovation of the City's neighborhood commercial 


districts has also been underway. 
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Table IV-El 


RETAIL (New Construction, Conversion and Substantial Rehab) 


1978 Thompson Square, Charlestown 10,000 
1978 Woodbury Bldg. Retail, E. Boston 4,000 
1978 Sherman's and Osco Drug, CBD 40,000 
1978 Barnes and Noble, CBD 20,000 
1978 Charlestown Shopping Mall, Chltn. 80,000 
1978 Border Street, East Boston 6,000 
1978 Jordan Marsh Redesign, CBD 300,000 
1978 "The Corner", CBD 65,000 
1978 Faneuil Marketplace, Waterf. 215,000 
LOG Waterfront Scattered Sites 50,000 
1977 Shawmut Bank Retail, CBD 10,000 
1976 Waterfront Scattered Sites 50,000 
1975 Kennedy's Rehab/Expansion, CBD 40,000 
1975 Star/Osco Mall, Hyde Park 50,000 
1975 Exeter Theatre and Restaurant, BB/BH 26,000 
1975 Tufts Garage/Retail, South Cove 20,000 
1974 One Winthrop Square Retail, CBD 18,000 
1973 One Beacon Street Retail, CBD 12,000 
L918 One Washington Mall Retail, CBD 12,000 
1972 Filene's Addition/Rehab, CBD 130,000 
1972 Star/Osco Mall, Mattapan 50,000 
1972 Day Sq. Building Supply, E. Boston 30,000 
1972 Scattered Sites, E. Boston 10,000 
1972 Pi Alley Retail, CED 10,000 
1972 "57" Theatres/Retail, CED 20,000 
1971 Saks Fifth Avenue, BB/BH 110,000 
1971 Old City Hall Retail, CBD 10,000 
1970 Woolworth's, CBD 132,000 
1970 Lewis Wharf Retail, Waterf. 30,000 
1970 Harbor Towers Retail, Waterf. 30,000 
1970 Blackstone Block Retail, CBD 7,500 
1970 Bullfinch Place, CBD 8,500 
1969 1,2,3 Center Plaza Retail, CBD 80,000 
1969 Lord & Taylor, BB/BH 135,000 
1969 Long Wharf Retail, Waterf. 20,000 
1969 Sears Crescent Retail, CBD 20,000 
1968 Charles River Plaza, W. End 50,000 
1,911,000 sq.ft. + 300 sq.ft./worker = 6,370 permanent jobs 


SQ <i. 


1,911,000 sq.ft. 


1,911,000 sq.ft. x $50/sq.ft. dev. cost = $95,550,000 total investment 


$95,550,000 x 60% payroll = $57,330,000 construction payroll 


$57,330,000 + $13,000 = 4,410 construction jobs 
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F. Medical Institutions 


Some $370 million of investment in Boston's medical facilities 
more than maintained the City's international pre-eminence in this field. 
Medical services is one of Boston's great export activities. With 35 
hospitals and the medical and dental schools of Harvard, Tufts and Boston 
University, this key sector of the City's economic base involves some 
46,000 professional and auxiliary workers, almost 10% of Boston's job 
total. An estimated 50% of these medical services represent exports, 
serving the medical needs of large numbers of patients in the New England 


region, the Nation and the World. 


Medical 


1978 


1978 


~1976 


1976 
1976 


1976 
1976 
1975 


1974 


1974 
1974 


1974 
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Table IV-F1l 


Sidney Farber Cancer Institute, Charles A. Dana 
Cancer Center, 400,000 sq.ft., 17 stories, 
patient care, x-ray, labs, clinical operations, 
training center, 76 patient rooms, 96 beds, 
cafeteria. 


Affiliated Hospital Center (Peter B. Brigham, Robert 


B. Brigham, Boston Hospital for Women), new 
complex 1/2 complete, begun 1976 to be completed 
19807, will contain 20 operating rooms, 680 beds, 
100 offices and power plant, $250 m. total in- 
vestment. : 


Beth Israel Hospital, Feldberg Bldg., 8 floors, 878 
space parking garage,patient rooms, 176,490 sq.ft. 


Carney Hospital, parking garage, 400 spaces 


Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, Phase II, 
133,610 sq.ft. 


New England Deaconess, Kennedy Bldg., school of 
nursing, 78,500 sq.ft., 7 floors with 4 residen- 
tial and 3 academic, houses 195 students. 


Faulkner Hospital, 423,030 sq.ft., 259 beds, 22 in- 
tensive care, 40 doctors' offices, 8 operating 
rooms. 


B.U. Medical Center, Dental School Phase II, 5th, 
6th, 7th floors and cafeteria, 99,000 sq.ft. in 
this and lst phase. 


New England Deaconess, Farr Bldg., 120 patient beds, 
intensive care, 12 stories, 221,200 sq.ft. 


Carney Hospital, 3 additions to main building 


Parker Hill Medical Center Phase II, 5 story hospital 
built to replace old with 69 beds, doctors' offices 
operating rooms, 48,000 sq.ft. 


Kennedy Memorial Hospital for Children, 3 story wing, 
lst floor outpatient, emergency room, x-ray, dental, 
pediatrics, surgical offices, orthopedic, warting 
rooms; 2nd floor rehab units, dining, play, patient 
rooms; 3rd floor rehab units, patient rooms, acute 
care, 35,910 sq.ft. total. 


$34.0;m. 


125.0 


12.0 
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3.5 


8.3 


57 
1.5 


See 


1974 


1973 


1973 
1973 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1972 


1971 


1970 


1970 


1969 


1968 


1968 


1968 
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Table IV-Fl (Cont'd) 


St. Margaret's Hospital, 5 floor new building, 
basement radiology, lst floor cafeteria and 
kitchen, 2nd and 3rd floor patients rooms, 4th 
floor intensive care nursery. 


Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary Phase I, 14 
floors, 198,300 sq.ft., patient floors, research, 
clinics. 


Parker Hill Medical Center Phase I 


B.U. Medical Center, Health Services Bldg., labs 
and emergency rooms, 79,360 sq.ft. 


New England Deaconess Hospital, parking garage, 
256,000 sq.ft., 7 stories. 


St. Elizabeth's Hospital, 7 story bldg., 100,000 sq.ft. 
with 74 patient rooms, 12 doctors' offices, 10 
mijor and 3 minor operating rooms, garage for 275 
cars on 5 levels. 


Tufts/N.E. Medical Center, Dental Health Science Bldg., 
8 floors, 175,000 sq.ft., clinic, research, surgery 
faculty offices, administration 


Tufts/N.E. Medical Center, parking garage, 8 floors, 
49,344 sq.ft. 


'B.U. Medical Center, Evans Bldg., beds, labs, offices, 


185,688 sq.ft. 


Massachusetts Rehab. Hospital, new hospital, 10 floors, 
285 patient rooms, 50 doctors' offices, cafeteria. 


Tufts/N.E, Medical Center, Samuel Proger Bldg., 8 floors 
189,862 sq.ft., radiation lst floor, outpatient and 
inpatient care floors 2-8. 


B.U. Medical Center, Dental School Phase I, student 
facilities, offices, labs. 


Shriner/Burns Hospital, 4 story, 80,370 sq.ft., 30 
beds, 2 wards, 10 private rooms, 7 medical offices 
11 research, 2 operating rooms. 


B.U. Medical Center, Medical School Instructional Bldg. 
student facilities, labs, offices, cafeteria, 
202,339 sq.ft. 


B.U. Medical Center, Research Addition, 8th, 9th, 
10th floors for labs and offices, 33,666 sq.ft. 


$1.5 m. 


14.0 


3.0 


6.0 


3.9 


15.0 


14.0 
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Table IV-Fl (Cont'd) 
Medical Summary: 
Total Investment of $370,200,000 
x 45% construction payroll = $166,590,000 
# $13,000 = 12,815 construction jobs 
estimated 5,600j000 sq.ft. space + 500 sq.ft./worker 


= 11,174 permanent jobs 


a i 


G. Higher Edncatied Facilities 

Some $280 million of investment in higher education facilities in 
Boston in the 1968-78 decade served to advance the leadership of Boston's 
private universities as well as an Niorasceis start in the expansion of 
public higher education, providing improved access for the City's lower and 
middle income students. Boston, with a college student population 
exceeding 100,000, makes this, more than any other large city, a college 
town. Higher education is an important element of Boston's economic 
base as two-thirds of the City's higher educational services represent 


exports. (See Table IV-G1l.) 


Se 
Table IV-Gl 


Educational 


1978 


LOTT 


1977 


1976 


1974 


1972 


1972 
1969 


1968 


1968 


Bunker Hill Community College, library and cafeteria 
90% complete, 127,000 sq.ft. 


Harvard Business School, student and faculty resi- 
dence bldg. of 481 units, parking for 807 cars, 
1,300 sq.ft. of retail space, total sq.ft. of 
1,324,000. 


Boston State College, Tower Bldg., 13 floors, 
350,000 sq.ft., lst theatre, 2nd and 3rd cafe- 
teria, 4th math, 5th psychology, 6th foreign 
languages, 7th media, 8-12 library. 


Northeastern University, Sterns Bldg. for Co-op. 
Education, 32,500 sq.ft. 


University of Massachusetts at Boston, harbor 
campus for 8,500 students and 1,200 faculty 
including new gymnasium 1/2 complete. 


Bunker Hill Community College, 4 adjoining bldgs. 
of 280,000 sq.ft., auditorium with 400 seats, 
offices, administration and classroom bldg., 
lecture hall and administration, and class- 
rooms .. 


Boston University, Case Physical Education Center, 
3 basketball courts, ice skating rink, swimming 
pool, 131,000 sq.ft. 


Simmons College, Park Science Center, 110,000 sq.ft. 


Northeastern University, Knowles Center, law school 
and law enforcement, 60,900 sq.ft. 


Northeastern University, Barletta Auditorium with 
42,800 sq.ft. and Dockser Hall (phys.ed.) with 
45,600 sq.ft. 


Northeastern University, Hurtig Bldg., 82,200 sq.ft., 
chemistry 


Total investment $280,200,000 x 45% construction payroll 


= $126,090,000 + $13,000 = 9,699 construction jobs 


estimated 2,826,000 sq.ft. of space + 400 sq.ft./worker 


= 7,065 permanent jobs 


$6.0 m. 


60.0 


15.0 


2.0 


159.0 


15.0 
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H. Cultural Development 

The extraordinary cultural revival of the last decade is evidenced 
by the substantial investment in new, expanded and renovated facilities 
as well as a notable increase in visitors to Boston's principal historic 
and cultural attractions. (See Table IV-Hl.) In the 1968-78 decade, 
some $98 million of capital investment was poured into a broad range of 
facilities including theatre and opera, the Franklin Park Zoo, Fenway 
Park, the New England Aquarium, the Christian Science Center, the Museum 
of Science, the Museum of Fine Arts and many others. (See Table IV-H2.) 
The investment reflected a significant cultural revival following a long 
lapse in cultural facilities development after the turn-of-the-century 
and the 1920s. In 1978, almost seven million visitors were registered 
at Boston's principal cultural attractions, reflecting a steady growth 
since 1970 at an annual rate of five percent per year. Last year, 1978, 
was a great theatre year for Boston - the best year yet. Boston's most 
popular attraction is the Museum of Science followed by the Museum of 


Fine Arts and the New England Aquarium. Some six major attractions 


which did not exist in 1970 now draw almost a million visitors a year. 
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Table IV-H1L 


Visitors to Boston’s Principal Historic and Cultural Attractions 
p 


yor 19771976 9751970 
I. Principal Attractions in Continuous 
Operation Since at Least 1970 

Children’s Museum ................ 182,294 200,000 178,200 178,000 147,443 
Children’s Zoci#l: S67... .<@2e029. 71,695 75,85] 54,007 99,569 212,711 
Gardner Mfluseumie ete eee. = 131,014 153,611 174,311 198,346 146,763 
Museum of Fine Arts .............. 909,373 562,629 461,378 523,017 592,944 
Museum of Science ...... inp, Se 1,033,421 986,517 829,710 821,188 576,945 
New England Aquarium ........... 883,029 818,931 805,418 838,634 767,264 
Prodential Skywalk2 e 2. 316,231 393,279 568,053 461,918 617,141 
U.S.S. Constitution .........0..... 573,777 607,083 «91,243 += 896,773 ~—=—«46 73,670 
Sub-Total >. «pat o. < - 4,100,834 3,797,901 3,982,320 4,017,945 3,734,881 


II. Newer Attractions 
Boston Tea Party Ship and Museum 157,714 138,995 183,011 150,093 —. 


City Hall Visitor Center .......... 136,431 39,935 74,932 9,230 — 
Hancock Observatory .............. 323,393 328,627 100,000 ~ — 
Institute of Contemporary Art ..... 85,714 30,000 22,000 7,841 — 
Old Ironsides Museum ............. 78,898 68,471 83,430 -— — 
~ Where's: Boston 40-4... eee 97,975 212,966 487,761 196,048 os 
Sub-Total ........-+.0s2.)2, 880,125 818,994. 951,184 — 363,212 woe 
lit Other Attractions) pas 1,987,070 1,887,858 2,169,727 1,924,575 1,132,488 
TY. Total sV isitors* te ee ee 6,968,029 6,504,753 7,103,181 6,305,732 4,867,369 


Sources: Greater Boston Convention and Tourist Bureau and direct survey information by the 
Boston Redevelopment Authority. 
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Table IV-H2 
Cultural 
/ 1978 ~~ Congress St. Wharf (Transportation, Children's, Fire) 
/1978 Boston Shakespeare Co., Horticultural Hall 
1978 Opera Company of Boston, Savoy rehab. 
1978 Next Move Theatre rehab. 
1978 kennedy Library, Columbia Point, 2/3 complete 
1978 Modern Theatre rehab., Washington St. 
1978 Strand Theatre, Dorchester 
LOTT Franklin Park Zoo renovation 
1976 Fenway Park rehab. 
4/1976. Old State House/Faneuil Hall rehabs. 
ih 1976 Museum of Afro-American History, Dudley Branch and 
improvements at Beacon Hill hdqtrs. 
VU 1976-78 National Park Service Headquarters, 15 State St. 
¢. 1976 ~ Ironsides National Park and visitors' center 
/ 1976 Victorian Boston, Armory and The Revolution, Quincy 
Market 
’ 1975-76 White's of their Eyes Exhibit and Where's Boston, 
Prudential/60 ‘State St. 
e975 Bunker Hill Community Museum 
YS 1975 Berklee Performance Center 
ag 1975 Boston Repertory Theatre, rehab Boylston Place 
YY 1974 New England Aquarium, floating mammal gallery 
Y 1973 Institute of Contemporary Art conversion 
“- 1973 New England Aquarium, auditorium 
or 1973 Boston Tea Party Ship Museum 
Y/Y 1973 Christian Science Center 


Ee emer panes are ny) AST peer ee * 


2 RN” epee Fat erm mT 8 an ante rpemnmepmenenerets pe eer npect me eee = i seins Spin ae sts mal wall bee ip dealer 


PLAGE. 


1972 
1972 


1972 


1970 
1969 
1968-78 
1968-78 
1968 
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Table IV-H2 (Cont'd) 


Museum of Science, West Wing, 114,207 sq.ft. 


Museum of Science, Garage and Maintainence Facility, 


356,924 sq.ft. 


Commonwealth Pier Exhibition Hall rehab., 168,000 sq. 
ft. 


Museum of Fine Arts, Wing, 80,000 sq.ft. 

New England Aquarium, main building, 110,000 sq.ft. 
Boston Center for the Arts, continuous rehab. 
Boston Garden rehab. 


Children's Museum, visitors' center, 5,000 sq.ft. 


$98,000,000 total capital investment 


x 55% construction payroll = $53,900,000 


¢ $13,000 = 4,146 construction jobs 


estimated 400 permanent jobs 


$ 6.8 m. 
4.8 


1.0 


520 
520 
3.0 
1.0 


3 
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I. Industrial Development 

Investment in manufacturing in the past decade has been small but 
Significant and, in fact, points to a horizon with very good future pro- 
spects. Some $8 million of investment in three major projects tell a 
good deal about the present and future of manufacturing in Boston. (See 
Table IV-Il.) One of the projects, some $4 million of investment in the 
Boston Marine Industrial Park, reflects the favorable outlook for revival 
of marine-related industry in Boston. Some $2 million of investment by 
Teradyne Corporation in the renovation of older commercial space in 
downtown Boston (for the production of electronic test equipment) repre- 
sents 1) a significant trend in a growth industry as well as 2) an example 
of the advantages of an intown location for access to the labor market 
and the mainstream of transportation facilities. The third major indus- 
trial investment, that of New England Nuclear Corporation, highlights the 
innovative and auxiliary role of various industries to Boston's medical 
complex. 

A development of importance, presently underway, is the Digital 
Equipment Corporation plant at Boston's Crosstown Industrial Park. 
Digital is one of the leaders in the production of mini-computers, an 
expanding industry with a concentration of 55 percent of the world 
output generated by firms located in the Greater Boston area. 

The emergence of these industrial projects suggests a brighter 
future for industrial Boston. Factors now favoring the location of 


industry in Boston include: 


a 


1) the role of the area's universities in advancing 
new technology industries and training skilled 
professionals; 

2) the narrowing of wage rate differentials between 
Boston and other regions of the United States, and 
between the United States and the rest of the world; 


3) the transportation and energy efficiency of a central 
city location; and 


4) the adaptability of old buildings for new industrial 
uses. 


Since the end of World War II, Boston had lost roughly one-half 


= ~ — 


of its industrial sector. The continued loss after 1960 reflected the 
national phenomenon of slow growth in manufacturing. In recent years, 
however, there was recovery both at the national level and in Boston, 
where manufacturing jobs have expanded for two consecutive years. Though 
printing and publishing, apparel and food processing continue to be the 
mainstays of manufacturing in Boston, three new smaller growth industries 
have emerged with expanding employment since 1972 - instruments, metal 


fabrications, and electrical machinery. 
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Table IV-I1l 
Industrial 
1976 Boston Marine Industrial Park, Braswell, Marlin and 
Caldar corporations, 600 jobs 


1972-78 Teradyne Corporation, Leather District/South Station, 
expansion, 800 jobs 


1975 New England Nuclear, Albany St., South End, 525 jobs, 
expansion 


$8 million investment 
1,925 permanent jobs 
$8 million x 45% payroll = $3.6 m. 


$3.6 m. + $13,000 = 277 construction jobs 
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J. Transportation Projects 

The evolution of improved access to Boston, with its prime role 
as a regional economic center and generator of production and exports, 
has advanced in the 1968-78 decade. Investment of more than $760 million 
in transportation made up more than one-fifth of the City total of 
investment in site-specific projects. This extraordinary level of trans- 
portation investment embraced new and/or expanded facilities for all of 
the major means of transportation including: 

1) the expansion of Logan Airport; 


2) the modernization of the port of Boston to handle 
container ships; 


3) the maintenance of the Mystic River Bridge, 


4) the Massachusetts Turnpike 


5) the Callahan and Sumner Tunnels 


6) the renovation by the MBTA of Boston's subway 
system (the nation's oldest); and 


7) newly constructed parking garages. 

(See Tables IV-Jl, IV-J2, IV-J3, and IV-J4.) The development of trans- 
portation facilities spurred business and tourist visitors, growth in 
cargo and shipping, and the revival of downtown as the metropolitan 
region's employment and business activity center. 

An index of what the improvement in transportation facilities 
means to Boston is provided by: 

1) the five percent per year growth in air travel passengers 
arriving and departing Logan Airport, now totalling four- 
teen million; 

2) the 300,000 workers who commute into Boston each day 


supplementing the City's own labor force of 275,000; 
and 
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3) the recovery in passenger traffic handled by the 
City's subway system in the last few years. 


Of equal importance is the prospect for even larger levels of 


transportation investment in the coming decade. (See Table VI-A.) 


Transportation 


Massport: 


1968 
1968 


1969 
1969 


1970 
1970 


1971 
1971 
1971 


1972 


1972 
1972 


est.1978 
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Table IV-Jl 


Logan Airport 
Port of Boston 


Logan Airport 
Port of Boston 


Logan Airport 
Port of Boston 


Logan Airport 
Port of Boston 
Mystic Bridge 


Logan Airport 
Mystic Bridge 
Port of Boston 


Logan Airport 
Port of Boston 


Logan Airport 
Mystic Bridge 
Port of Boston 


Logan Airport 
Mystic Bridge 
Port of Boston 


Logan Airport 
Mystic Bridge 
Port of Boston 


Logan Airport 
Mystic Bridge 
Port of Boston 


Logan Airport 
Mystic Bridge 
Port of Boston 


$412 ,400,000 total capital investment 


x 45% construction payroll 


+ $13,000 


$185,580, 000 


14,275 construction jobs 


Transportation 
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Table IV-J2 


Massachusetts Turnpike Authority: 


1968 


- 


1909 


1970 
1970 


1971 
1971 


1972 
1972 


1973 
1973 


1974 
1974 


1975 
1975 


1976 
i976 


1977 
1977 


est.1978 
est.1978 


Turnpike Extension 
Callahan/Sumner Tunnels 


Turnpike Extension 
Callahan/Sumner Tunnels 


Turnpike Extension 
Callahan/Sumner Tunneis 


Turnpike Extension 
Callahan/Sumner Tunnels 


Turnpike Extension 
Callahan/Sumner Tunnels 


Turnpike Extension 
Callahen/Sumner Tunnels 


Turnpike Extension 
Callahan/Sumner Tunnels 


Turnpike Extension 
Callahan/Sumner Tunnels 


Turnpike Extension 
Callahan/Sumner Tunnels 


Turnpike Extension 
Callahan/Sumner Tunnels 


$6,800,000 total capital investment 


x 45% payroll = $3,060,000 


+ $13,000 


= 235 construction jobs 


me] Che 
Table IV-J3 


ransportation 


MBTA: (projects in Boston, but unallocable site-specifically) 


1968 $ 4.2m 
1969 371m 
1970 37.6m 
1971 13.9m 
1972 16.Om 
BIG. 30.0m 
1974 30.3m 
ot 29.7m 
1976 21.4m 
LOTT, 21.4m 
est.1978 22.0m 


$263,600,000 total capital investment 
x 45% construction payroll = $118,620,000 


+ $13,000 = 9,125 construction jobs 
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Table IV-J4 


Transportation 


Parking Garages (not counted elsewhere): 


1978 
1977 
1977 
1976 
1975 
1975 
1974 
1974 
1974 
2973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1971 
1970 
1968 
1968 


Sixty State Street 

Quincy School, Shawmut Avenue 

Public Works Garage, South Boston 

National Shawmut Bank 

Howard Johnson's "57", 200 Stuart St. 
Tufts/N.E. Medical Center, 274 Tremont St. 

1 Ashburton Place, Bowdoin Street 

One Beacon Street 

First National Bank of Boston, Federal St. 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Cambridge St. 
John Hancock Garage, 100 Clarendon St. 
Christian Science Center, Huntington Ave. 
Colonnade Hotel, 120 Huntington Ave. 
University Hospital Doctors' Garage 
Government Center Garage, 50 New Sudbury St. 
Pie Alley Garage, 219-237 Washington St. 
Woolworth's Garage 

Harbor Towers Parking, 65 India Wharf 
Charles River Park, Hawthorne Place 
Lindemann Mental Health Center, New Chardon 


One Center Plaza, 2-5C Cambridge St. 


227 spaces 
32 
(not applicable) 


230 


580 


13,424 spaces x $6,000 dev. cost per space = $80,544,000 investment 
plus $5 million public works garage = $85,544,000 total investment 


x 45% vayroll = $38,494,800 construction payroll 
+ $13,000 = 2,961 construction jops 
13,424 spaces + 200 spaces per worker = 68 permanent jobs 


ide Foyt 


Ve SHORTFALLS 

The decade of aepalbenent was important to Boston in a very funda- 
mental way. It spurred the revival of the City's economy as a generator 
of expanding opportunity. It led to the revitalization of the City as a 
place to live. But this extraordinary record of achievement should not 
be set down without noting the significant shortfalls. Fortunately, much 
of what remains to be accomplished appears to be underway or doable within 
the coming decade. 

1) There was little in the way of private sector housing construc- 
tion in the 1968-78 decade. As a consequence, Boston is entering a period 
of housing demand pressures generated by both national demographic 
factors - the post-War babies reaching the thirty-year old house settle- 
ment age - as well as the increasing attractiveness of Boston as a place 
to live and work. Private housing investment in Boston could be expected 
to emerge in response to this demand. This potential would be realized 
quickly given property tax relief and reform. 

2) Older commercial buildings continued to suffer from high 
vacancy rates and disincentives for maintenance and renovation. The recent 
appearance of a shortage of new office space for at least a few years is 
bringing new life to this important component of Boston's economic base. 
With a healthy rise in rent levels foreseen and market pressures for 
rehabilitation and refurbishing, older commercial buildings should come 
into their own. 

3) Neighborhoods advanced during Boston's renaissance. The 
revitalization process is far from complete. But there are good 


life signs, including the re-entry of private bank mortgage financing, 
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neighborhood business district revival, and the continued flow of 
benefits from the Community Development and Housing Improvement pro- 
grams. 

4) High unemployment affecting the young and minorities remains 
a challenge, even with sizable reductions from the levels of early 1977. 
More needs to be done to complete the circle of investment, jobs, educa- 
tion, manpower training, and resident job capture. 

5) Boston seems to have absorbed the trials of desegregation, but 
the task of Seeing the quality of education remains. The City now has 
outstanding school facilities - a physical plant of the first rank. 
Boston now needs quality teachers and quality students. As more high 
school students go on to higher education, the challenge is to send them 
out into the world better equipped to compete for the new opportunities - 
generated in the City and metropolitan region economies. 

6) Boston'spublic investmentin infrastructure has been cut back 
since 1976 in deference to the need for fiscal austerity and inrecogni- 
tion of the completion of major aspects of the public improvements program 
launched in 1968. If this cutback were to be long-extended, the City's 
potential for continued revitalization would be seriously constrained. 
This danger may be moderated,in part, however, due to the prospect for 
substantial federally-financed investment in transportation facilities 
and sewer and water projects. The need to find a replacement for the 


expiration of urban renewal funding for redevelopment is paramount. 


The lag in public investment, coupled with an inadequate revenue base 


could pose longer term disincentives to investment in Boston. The fact that 
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the City had essentially invested in its future, even in the years when 
employment was lagging, enabled it to experience a quick and strong re- 
sponse to national economic recovery when it came in 1977 and 1978. 
Without this investment, the recovery would have been significantly less 


evident. 


a 


VI. PROLOGUE FOR THE NEXT DECADE 

While the future of the City, including private and public plans 
will be the subject of another recor cee the last decade's investment 
and its effects are already reaching into the next decade. With the 
development of the last ten years, Boston experienced a successful trans- 
formation to an expanding broad-based services activity economy and its 
structure is now in tune with the future directions of the nation. Much 
of the City's public infrastructure is new, though much still remains to 
be done in the way of maintenance, repair and replacement. Thus, the 
notable performance of the Boston economy since 1976 reflects more than 
a cyclical response to national recovery. Unlike other cities in the 


Northeast and Midwest which continue to suffer from economic outmigration 


to the suburbs and Sunbelt, Boston now has a substantially improved economic 


base calculated to pavethe way for long term growth. The new Boston economy 
has good prospects for expansion in services activities and recovery in 
certain manufacturing industries. 

With population stabilization, employment recovery and growth, good 
fiscal management, and favorable tax reform prospects, Boston is on the 
verge of a major investment boom. Some $10 billion of new investment is 
anticipated for the decade of the 1980s and much of the specifics of this 
are already known. (See Table VI-A.) In response to the scarcity of new 
office space, the rise in rent levels, and the expansion plans of firms 
occupying Boston's office buildings, more than eight million square feet of 


new office construction is anticipated over the next ten years. Projections 


* BRA Research Department, "The Next Decade of Development in Boston, 
1979-1989," in progress. 
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of employment growth in services activities in Boston would more than 
absorb this amount of new space. Boston is expected to maintain its 
pre-eminence in services activities and in office space in the metropolitan 
area and New England region. 

The City is expected to see as many as 1,000 new hotel rooms a 
year over the next decade. More than a dozen new‘hotels are in prospect, 
with a large developer response to the present shortage and the projected 
growth in demand. New hotels are expected to serve an increasing influx 
of business visitors, convention goers and tourists. 

Substantial federaily-funded investment in public transit as well 
as port, airport, roads and bridges over the next decade is already in 
the pipeline. This will be supplemented by large federal funding of water 
and sewer facilities for maintenance, repair, and replacement of 19th 
century public infrastructure. Resolution of the City's inadequate 
revenue raising base will determine, in large part, the level of City 
capital investment. 

In response to the tightening of the housing market and the pro- 
jected growth in demand, some 25,000 new dwelling units are expected to be 
constructed over the next ten years. Private financing is anticipated to 
play a larger role than in the past. 

Growth in the share of the metropolitan region retail market cap- 
tured by the City is foreseen with the resurgence of investment in new and 
refurbished retail facilities. This expansion is expected to add 3 1/3 
million square feet of retail space in the City over the next decade. 

Continued expansion of medical institution and higher education 
facilities in Boston will involve $l billion of new investment over the 


next decade. 
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Prospects for theatre and cultural facility development are strong. 
An acceleration of investment in cultural facilities is underway, re- 
flecting growing attendance and development plans by a number of public 
and private groups. 

Recovery and growth in manufacturing will result in new investment 
over the next decade, particularly in instruments, transportation equip- 
ment, fabricated metals and marine-related industries. The Boston 
Marine Industrial Park and the Crosstown Industrial Park are expected to 
expand over the ten year period. 

The foregoing prospects, of course, will be contingent on public 


policy, planning, and leadership and the private sector initiative and 


commitment, which working together, can make it ail happen. 
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Table VI-a 


Investment in Boston Past and Projected 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Sector 1968-78 1979-90 
Office S1L.200 $600 
Hotel 100 750 
Housing 800 1,250 
Retail 200 250 
Medical OOcm 1,000 
Educational 400 

Cultural 100 300 
Industrial 100 500 
Transportation Alaa aL 35,000 
Public Improvements 800 2,000 
Total $5,800 $9,650 


Source: Boston Redevelopment Authority, "A Decade of Development in Boston". 
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Source of Chart III-A 


City of Boston Net Funded Debt 1822-1978 
(millions of current dollars) 


At the commencement of city government in 1022 the debt which had been contracted 
by the “town” was for the erection of a courthouse and prison on Leverett Street. 


1822 ~100 1870 9.472 «(Dorchester ) 1918 83 1966 118 
23 ~100 71 14.8 | 19 81 67 1he 
2k ~203 72 15.8 1920 79 68 158 

1825 2306 73 16.6 21 81 69 176 
26 2219 7h 27.5 «+ (Charlestown, 22 8h 1970 211 
27 »713 1875 27.2 Brighton, 23 82 TL. 264 
28 ~670 76 27.0 W. Roxbury) ok 8h 72 326 
29 eG. 16 27.5 1925 91 to ee 

1830 664 78 26.2 26 6 7h 365 
31 646 79 26.2 aif 97 1975 Sei 
32 641 1880 27.8 28 101 76 431 
33 -770 81 26.0 29 102 TT 472 
3h 924 82 2h.2 1930 110 78 500 

1835 1.045 83 24.8 31 119 
36 1.082 84 26.3 32 a27, 

37 1.279 1885 2h.6 33 136 
38 1.394 8&6 2k.7 34 134 
39 1.503 87 26.5 1935 135 

1840 eet 88 27.4 3 133 
41 i iy 89 27 7 37 130 
ho 1.506 1890 3732 38 133 
43 1.38 91 30.3 39 131 
bh 1.122 92 30.4 1940 128 

1845 0785 93 30.9 42 12h 
46 2436 ou 83.65 ho 119 
LT 2496 1895 37.2 43 110 
48 2.974 96 40.7 Yd 102 
4g gh6 97 45.9 1945 95 

1850 5.885 98 San 46 93 
51 6.328 54.2 47 96 
52 6.622 1900 58.3 48 99 
53 6.987 O1 51.4 4g 75 
Su 6.388 02 47.2 1950 75 

1855 6.108 03 54.1 51 a5 
5 6.019 ou 58.2 52 69 
57 6.204 1905 62.4 53 65 
58 6.993 66.5 54 64 
59 =—s- 7.623 07 @©=«-: 68.8 1955 61 

1860 7.524 08 70.8 56 59 
61 7.906 09 72 BT. 71 
62 8.180 1910 58 112 
63 9.145 = a T3 59 103 
64 9.553 12 75 1960 101 

1865 9.751 13 80 61 S7 
66 8.853 14 82 62 95 
67 8.558 1915 85 63 95 
68 8,.812<(Roxbury) 16 85 64 109 
69 10.090 17 85 1965 111 


Source: BRA Research/ C. Carlaw/ March 1979 from J. Adueci of Auditing Dept. and 
Auditing Department annual reports. 
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Sources and methods for Table VI-A: 


1968 - 1978 period Forthcoming BRA Research report entitled, 
A Decade of Development. 


Office 1979-50, Michael Matrullo, BRA Research, 
Office Tenant Survey, February 1979. 
250,000 sq.ft. rehab. @ $60/sq.ft. 


1979-85, 250,000 sq.ft. rehab/year or 
1,250,000 total @ $60/sq.ft. plus 350,000 
sa.ft. lst 3 years, 450,000 in 4th year, 
and 500,000 in 5th year yielding million 
sq.ft. new @ $80/sq.ft. 


1979-90, 250,000 sq.ft. rehab/year or 
1,250,000 sq.ft. total @ $60/sq.ft. = 
$75m. plus acceleration of new office 
construction to 725,000 sq.ft. per year 
for 5 years = 3,625,000 new sq.ft. @ 
$80/sq.ft. = $290m. 


Hotel 1979-90, Kelly and Wermiel, BRA Research, 
Hotel and Convention Center Demand and 
Supply, February 1979. 10,000 hotel rooms 
over the ten year period with 2 major 
hotels under construction fiscal 1980; 
5 hotels additionally under construction 
by 1985; 8-1Onew hotels in the second 
5 year period. 


Housing 1979-90, Rolf Goetze, BRA Research, Per- 
spective on Housing Development in Boston, 
unpublished report, 25,000 units over 10 
years, 2,000 in first year, 10,000 by 1985, 
and an additional 15,000 in last 5 years. 
This represents 11,000 condominium units, 
9,000 subsidized, 5,000 multi-family. 


Retail BRA Research analysis utilizing the Copley 
ace project plan and projection of 3.33m. 
sq.ft. of space over the 10 year period 
with 267,000 sq.ft. underway in lst year, 
2 million sq.ft. underway in first 5 years. 


Medical /Educational $1 billion over 10 years; assumes continued 
expansion of both sectors with a greater share 
made up in medical. 
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Cultural Acceleration of investment in cultural facilities 


reflecting growing theatre attendance, fundraising, 
district improvements as well as Boston's new 
identity as a tourist center and regional cultural 
hub. 


Industrial $500 million; reflects recovery and growth in the 
manufacturing sector including instruments, trans- 
portation equipment, and fabricated metals; the 
BMIP and Crosstown Industrial Park are expected to 
expand of the 10 year period. 


Transportation & Public Infrastructure Reauirements and estimates of 
Public Improve. expected funding, Chester Johnson report January 1979. 


| 
: 
: 
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Table VII-A 


School Building in Boston 1800-1978 


1800-1809 1 
1810-1819 0 
1820-1829 4 
1830-1839 2 
1840-1849 17 
1850-1859 28 
1860-1869 26 
1870-1879 Sh 
1880-1889 oh 
1890-1899 eal 
1900-1909 4 
1910-1919 36 
1920-1929 4 
1930-1939 at 
1940-1949 2 
1950-1959 12 
1960-1967 
1968-1978 32 


Source: . BRA Research/ C. Carlaw/ March 1979 from Auditing Department 
annual reports and other assorted publications used for 
corroboration. 
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Table VII-B 


Number of Schools Completed in Decade 


50 


ho 


30 


20 


10 


1800- 
0g 


10- 
19 


School Building in Boston by Decade 1800-1978 


20- 
29 


30- 


ho- 


39 «hg 


50- 60- 
59 69 


70- 
79 


Ait 


80- 90- OO- 10- 20- 30- #0- 50- 60- 68- 
89 99 09 19 29 39 49 «59 «#67 78 


Year 


1800 


1823 
1824 
1824 
1827 


1835 
1838 


1840 
1842 
1843 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1848 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1849 


1850 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1653 
1855 
1855 
ib.) 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 
1856 


Table VII-C 


CITY OF BOSTON SCHOOLS BY YEAR OF CONSTRUCTION 


Name 
Harvard Hill 


Hawes Hall 
Sharp 
Somerset St. 
Common St. 


North Margin St. 
Eliot 


Simonds 

Parkman 

Brimmer 

West Concord St. 
Bunker Hill Primary 
Old East Boston High 
Bartlett St. 
Thornton St. 

Mead St. 

Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
Hancock 

Quincy 

Harvard 

Old Parkman 

Austin 

Smith St. 

Old Agassiz 


Pierpont 

Way Street 

Rutland St. 

Old Ira Allen 

Old Dearborn 

Grant 

Cook 

Dorchester Ave. 
Frederick W. Lincoln 
Old Edward Everett 
Old Baker St. 
Pormont 

TylereSt. 

Winthrop 

Walnut St. 
Stoughton 

Comins 

Adams 

Lawrence 

Auburn 


Address 


W. Broadway 
Andersen St. 


N. Bennet St. 


W. Broadway 
Broadway 
Common St. 
Bunker Hill St. 
Meridian St. 


Parmenter St. 
VLE Tao ci. 

North Harvard St. 
Silver St. 

Paris St. 


Burroughs St. 


Hudson St. 
Harrison Ave. 
Leon St. 
Dearborn Pl. 
Phillips St. 
Groton St. 

E. Broadway 
Sumner St. 


Snelling Pl. 
TEEMONte oc . 
Neponset 
River St. 
Tremont St. 
Belmont Sq. 
Bones! SLO oi. 
school St. 


Neighborhood 
Charlestown 


South Boston 
Beacon Hill Vv 
South Boston 
Charlestown 


North End 
North End 


South Boston 
South Boston 
Beacon Hill Y 
South End 
Charlestown 
East Boston 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Charlestown 
Roxbury 

North End 
Chinatown 
Brighton 
South Boston 
East Boston 
Roxbury 
Jamaica Plain 


Charlestown 
South End 
South End 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 

Beacon Hill J 
South End 
Dorchester 
South Boston 


“Dorchester 


West Roxbury 
North End 
Chinatown 
South End 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Roxbury 

East Boston 
South Boston 
Brighton 


Year 


LGD] 
1857 
tao? 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1859 


1860 
1860 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1868 
1869 
1869 
1869 


1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 
Le iL 
1871 
1872 
1872 


Table VII-C (Cont'd) 


Name 


Old Gibson 
Dwight 
Winthrop St. 
Heath St. 
Prescott 
Hillside 
Cottage Place 
Franklin 


Wait 

Everett 

George St. 
Emerson Primary 
Kenilworth St. 
Adams St. 

Harris 

Florence St. 

Mt. Vernon St. 
Wendell Phillips 
Washington 
Baldwin 
Canterbury St. 
Emerson 

Bunker Hill Grammar 
West Roxbury High 
Warren 

Cushman 

Freeman 

Lewis 

Tileston 
Norcross 

Wells 

Drake 

Rice Training 
Shurtleff 


Washington St. 
Skinner 

Lyman 

Aaron Davis 
Appleton St. 
Sherwin 
Elbridge Smith 
Girl's High 
Clinch 

Harvard Grammar 
Capen 

Old Mather 
Atherton 
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Address 


Athelwold St. 
W. Springfield 


Elm Street 
Elm Street 


Waltham St. 


Shawmut Ave. 
W. Northampton 
Poplar ot. 
Adams St. 


PHitios ot. 
Germantown 
Chardon Court 
RPreCSCOC CEO tL. 
Baldwin St. 
Eimieot. 
Summer St. 
Parmenter St. 
Charter St. 
Dale St. 
NOrroO1k St. 

D Street 
Blossom St. 

C Street 
Dartmouth St. 
Dorchester St. 


Fayette St. 
Paris St. 
Yeoman St. 
Madison Sq. 
Centre St. 
West Newton St. 
ro tos 

Devens St. 

Ree etn ot. 


Siteke 


Meetinghouse Hill 


Columbia Rd. 


Neighborhood 


Dorchester 
South End 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Charlestown 
Jamaica Plain 
Roxbury 

South End 


South End 
South End 
Roxbury 

West Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
West Roxbury 
West Roxbury 
Beacon HillwY 
Hyde Park 
Beacon Hillv/ 
West Roxbury 
East Boston 
Charlestown 
Jamaica Plain 
Charlestown 
North End 
North End 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
South Boston 
Beacon Hill 
South Boston 
South End 
South Boston 


West Roxbury 
Back Bay Y 
East Boston 
Roxbury 
South End 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
South End 
South Boston 
Charlestown 
South Boston 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 


ee ee 


Year 


1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1879 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1882 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1889 
1889 


Table VII-C (Cont'd) 


Name 


Chestnut Ave. 
Gaston 

Tappan 

Everett 

Samuel G. Howe 
Noble 

Miles Standish 
Lowell 
Frothingham 
Dudley 

Bennett 

Hull 

Prince 

Robert Shaw 
John A. Andrew 
Polk Street 
Stephen Decatur 
Asa Gray 
Charles Sumner 
Washington Allston 


Public Latin 
Glenway 

George Putnam 
English High 
Cyrus Alger 
Bailey St. 
Quincy St. 
Howard Avenue 
Dillaway 
Benjamin Pope 
Harbor View St. 
Savin Hill 
Joshua Bates 
Hobart Street 
Lucretia Crocker 
Hyde 

Martin 
Winchell 
Bennett Annex 
Medford St. 
Hugh O'Brien 
Minot 

Thomas N. Hart 


Washington Allston Annex 


Address 


Ee otheo treet 
Lexington St. 
Athol St. 

We oll st. 
Princeton St. 
Roxbury St. 
Centre St. 
Prospect St. 


Dudley & Putnam Sts. 


Chestnut Hill Ave. 
Quincy St. 

Newbury St. 
Thetford Ave. 
Dorchester St. 
Sumner St. 

Weston St. 
Ashland St. 
Cambridge St. 


Warren Ave. 
Columbus Ave. 
Montgomery St. 
W. 7th St. 


Kenilworth St. 
O Street 


Harrison Ave. 
Parker St. 
Hammond St. 
Huntington Ave. 
Blossom St. 
Dighton St. 
Dudley St. 
Neponset Ave. 
Eamon St. 
Cambridge St. 


Neighborhood 


West Roxbury 
South Boston 
East Boston 
Brighton 
South Boston 
East Boston 
Roxbury 
Jamaica Plain 
Charlestown 
Roxbury 
Brighton 
Roxbury 

Back Bay ie 
Dorchester 
South Boston 
Charlestown 
West Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Roslindale 
Brighton 


Roxbury 
Dorchester 
West Roxbury 
South End 
South Boston 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Roxbury 
South Boston 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
South End 
Brighton 
Jamaica Plain 
South End 
Roxbury 
Beacon Hill “a 
Brighton 
Charlestown 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
South Boston 
Brighton 


Year 


1890 
1891 
1891 
Leat 
1 
1892 
1892 
1892 
uh se bes 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
LOo2 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1894 
1894 
1395 
1895 
1895 
LeS5 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1897 
Lo 7 
1897 
1897 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1898 
1899 
1899 
1899 
1899 


Table VII-C (cont'd) 


Name 


Horace Mann 
Roxbury High 
Henry L. Pierce 
Charles C. Perkins 
Plummer 

Bowditch 

Lyceum Hall 
Blackinton 
Margaret Fuller 

B. F. Tweed 
Williams 

William Wirt Warren 
Wyman 

Robert G. Shaw 
Agassiz 

Mechanic Arts High 
Abby W. May 

Choate Burnham 
Oak Square 
Cudworth 

William H. Kent 
Christopher Gibson 
Little Em'ly 
Brewster 

Mayflower 

Albert Palmer 
Brighton High 
Stephen M. Weld 
Robert Clap 
Prescott Annex 
Phineas Bates 
Lowell Annex 
Howard Avenue Annex 
Gilbert 

Andrews 

Bowdoin 

Aberdeen 
Longfellow 
Benjamin Cushing 
Mary Hemenway 
Mayhew 

William Bacon 

Paul Revere 

Noble St. Annex 
Glenway Annex 
Brewster Annex 
Frothingham Annex 
Benjamin Dean 
Henry Vane 

Francis Parkman 
Frederick A. Whitney 


Address 


Newbury St. 
Warren St. 


Washington St. 
SL eT SOLOLDU Tot. 


Belmont Sq. 
Green Street 
Meeting House 
Leyden Street 
Glen Road 
Cambridge St. 
Homestead St. 
Waverly St. 
Hastings St. 
Brewer St. 
Belvidere St. 
Thornton St. 
Eee td ol. 
Nonantum St. 
Gove St. 
Moulton St. 
Bowdoin Ave. 
Adams St. 
Morton St. 


Harbor View St. 


Eustis St. 
Cambridge St. 
Seymour St. 
Harvest St. 
ELMist. 
Beech St. 
Mleyaswees. (Sie - 
Howard Ave. 
Richmond St. 
Genesee St. 
Myrtle St. 


Chestnut Hill Ave. 


Hewlett St. 
Robinson St. 
Adams St. 
Chambers St. 
Vernon St. 
Prince St. 
Princeton St 
MOGEONES te. 
Prospect..St. 
H Street 
Baker St. 
Walk Hill St. 
Webster Ave. 


Neighborhood 


/pack Bay 


Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Fenway 

East Boston 
Jamaica Plair 
Dorchester 
East Boston 
West Roxbury 
Charlestown 
Roxbury 
Brighton 
Jamaica Plair 
West Roxbury 
Jamaica Plair 
Fenway 
Roxbury 
South Boston 
Brighton 
East Boston 
Charlestown 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Mattapan 
Dorchester 
Roxbury 
Brighton 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Charlestown 
West Roxbury 
Jamaica Plair 
Dorchester 


Dorchester 
= 


\/Beacon Hill 


Brighton 
Roslindale 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Charlestown 
Roxbury 
North End 
East Boston 
Dorchester 
Mattapan 
Charlestown 
South Boston 
West Roxbury 
Mattapan 


Brighton 


Year 


1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
f ne OL 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1909 
1909 
1909 
1909 


1910 
amcR Re) 
1910 
PIL. 
1911 


Table VII-C (Cont'd) 


Name 


Poiti2ps St. 
W.L.P. Boardman 


Adams & Chestnut Sts. 


Ira Allen 
Dorchester High 
Lewis Annex 
Bigelow 

Roger Wolcott 
Chapman 

South Boston High 
Copley 

Winship 

East Boston High 
Hancock Annex 
Marshall 

William E. Russell 
Washington 

Oliver Hazard Perry 
John Boyle O'Reilly 
Jefferson 

Ellis Mendell 
Farragut 
Christopher Columbus 
Paul Jones 

Sarah J. Baker 
Samuel W. Mason 


Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Thomas Gardner 
Mather 

John Tuckerman 
James Otis 
Dearborn 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


William E. Endicott 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Patrick A. Collins 
Normal 

Charlestown High 
Girl's Latin 

Common Bldg 

Bishop Cheverus 
Edward Everett 
Girl's Trade 

Nathan Hale 


William Lloyd Garrison 


Peter Faneuil 
Samuel Adams 

John Lothrop Motley 
John Winthrop 


Address 


Monroe St. 
Parker St. 
Talbot Ave. 
Dale St. 

W. 4th St. 
Norfolk St. 
Eutaw St. 
Thomas Park 
Bartlett St. 
Dighton St. 
Marion St. 
Parmenter St. 
Westville St. 
Columbia Rd. 
Norman St. 
Perce st « 
Dorchester St. 
Heath St. 
SCHOOL St. 
Fenwood Rd. 
Tileston St. 
Horace St. 
Perrin St. 
Norfolk Ave. 
School St. 
Athol St. 
Meetinghouse Hill 
Esrast pt. 
Paris & Marion Sts. 
Ambrose St. 
Southern Ave. 
McLellan St. 
Hariow St. 
Worthington St. 
Huntington Ave. 
Monument Square 
Tremont St. 
Tremont St. 
Pope St. 
Pleasant St. 
Mass. Ave. 
Cedar St. 


Hutchings St. 
Joy St. 
Webster St. 
Savin Hill Ave. 
Brookford St. 


Neighborhood 


Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Charlestown 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Roxbury 
South Boston 
Dorchester 
Charlestown 
South Boston 
Charlestown 
Brighton 
East Boston 
North End 
Dorchester 


Dorchester 
? 


South Boston 
South Boston 
Roxbury 
West Roxbury 
Roxbury 
North End 
East Boston 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Brighton 
Dorchester 
South Boston 
East Boston 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Charlestown 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 

East Boston 
Dorchester 
South End 
Roxbury 


Roxbury 
Beacon Hill 
East Boston 
Dorchester 
Roxbury 


Year 


193 
ame WG 
LOL 
LOL 
LOE 
Lola 
ake 
tok Be 
L912 
A lhe es 
1i2 
a Me et 
Re ee) 
oes 
UE eS) 
1914 


1914 
1914 
1914 
1914 
1915 
Te 
1916 
LOL 
1918 
1918 
LOL 
4912 
UBER, 
L919 
io ie 


bs Pay. 
1921 
ABS 4": 
ge 
Lo Ze 
1922 
LZ 
ABE Ps 
SRS Bae 
A the FANS) 
L923 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
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Table VII-C (Cont'd) 


Name 


Lafayette 

Charles Bulfinch 

Abraham Lincoln 

Edmund P. Tileston 

James A MacDonald 

Us S..2Grent 

Lewis 

William Bradford 

George T. Angell 

Benedict Fenwick 

Ellen H. Richards 

Mozart 

John J. Williams 

John D. Philbrick 

High School of Practical Arts 

High School of Practical Arts 
Annex 

George Frisbie Hoar 

Florence Nightingale 

Mary Lyon 

Philip H. Sheridan 

High School of Commerce 

Quincy E. Dickerman 

Wiliiam Blackstone 

Boston Trade School 

Rochambeau 

Emily A. Fifield 

Robert Gould Shaw 

Audubon 

Michelangelo 

Pauline A. Shaw 

Sarah Greenwood 


Dearborn Annex 
Curtis Guild 
Lowell Mason 
Daniel Webster 
Henry L. Higginson 
Frank V. Thompson 
Public Latin 
William McKinley 
Lucy Stone 

Thomas F. Leen 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Theodore Parker 
Washington Irving 
Edward P. Seaver 
James A. Garfield 
Ralph W. Emerson 


Address 


Ruggles St. 
Parker St. 
Payette: St. 
NorioLksst. 
Polk st. 
Paris St. 
Paulding St. 
Willowood St. 


Harrison & Hunneman Sts. 


Magnolia St. 
Beaumont St. 
Beech St. 
Groton St. 
Folsom St. 


Greenville St. 


Greenville St. 


W.4 othzot. 
West Park St. 
Turner St. 
PEESCOCEB IG. 


Avenue Louis Pasteur 


Magnolia St. 
Blossom St. 
Parker St. 
Gibson St. 
Dunbar Ave. 


Mt. Vernon St. 


Harvard St. 
Charter St. 
MorEongsice 

Glenway St. 


Dearborn St. 
Ashley St. 
Oakland St. 
Luber St. 
Harrishof St. 
Maxwell St. 


Avenue Louis Pasteur 
Sten ves OL . 


Regina Rd. 
Bailey St. 
Schools St. 


Centre & Church Sts. 


Poplar St. 


Northbourne Rd. 


Faneuil St. 
Shirley St. 


Neighborhood 


Roxbury 
Roxbury 
,Bay Village 
Dorchester 
Charlestown 
East Boston 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Roslindale 
South End 


West Roxbury 
Roxbury 


Roxbury 
South Boston 
Dorchester 
Brighton 
East Boston 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 


)/Beacon Hill 


Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
West Roxbury 
Dorchester 
North End 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 


Roxbury 

East Boston 
Dorchester 
East Boston 
Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Roxbury 
Fenway 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Roxbury 

West Roxbury 
West Roxbury 
West Roxbury 
Brighton 
Roxbury 


Year 


1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1924 
1925 
1925 
2925 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
E927 
1927 
1928 
1928 
L929 
8929 
1929 
1929 
1929 


1930 
1930 
iBsicgF 
A951 
MBSE RE 
th: eek 
1931 
L932 
Wik pe 
1932 
1932 
L932 
BS pd 
193 2 
L932 
2933 
2933 
1933 
1934 


Table VII-C (cont'd) 


Name 


Robert Treat Paine 
Charles Logue 
Alexander Hamilton 
Andrew Jackson 
Dante Alighieri 
Champlain 
Dorchester High (Boys) 
Grover Cleveland 
Thomas J. Kenney 
James J. Storrow 
Memorial High 
Donald McKay 

East Boston High 
Harriet A. Baldwin 
Michael J. Perkins 
Oliver Holden 
Spencer Memorial 
Randall G. Morris 
William E. Channing 
Continuation School 
Patrick F. Lyndon 
Hyde Park High 
Henry Abrahams 

New Horace Mann 
Martin Millmore 
Phineas Bates (New) 


Solomon Lewenberg 
Brighton High School 
Beethoven 

James J. Chittick 
Charles Sumner 
Charles H. Taylor 
Mary E. Curley 
Thomas A. Edison 
George H. Conley 
Woodrow Wilson 
Clarence R. Edwards 
Eliot 

D.A. Ellis 


Hugh Roe O'Donnell 
Sophia W. Ripley 
Boston Latin (Addition) 
David L. Barrett 
Patrick J. Kennedy 
Jeremiah E. Burke High 


Address 


Blue Hill Ave. 
Walk Hill St. 
Strathmore Rd. 
Armington St. 
Gore St. 
Schoolesc. 
Dunbar Ave. 
Charles St. 
Oak Ave. 
Waverly St. 
Warren St. 
Cottage St. 
Brooks St. 
Washington St. 
Neeson St. 
Pearl St. 
Cross, St; 

Wren St. 
Sunnyside St. 
Warrenton St. 
Russett Rd. 
Central Ave. 
Mahler Rd. 
Kearsarge Ave. 
Peterborough St. 
Beach St. 


Outlook Rd. 
Washington St. 
Ruskindale Rd. 
Basile St. 
Morton St. 
Centre St. 
Glenmont Rd. 
Poplar St. 
Croftland Ave. 
Walker St. 
Walnut Ave. 
Meridian St. 
Temple St. 


Prescott St. 


Neighborhood 


Dorchester 
Mattapan 
Brighton 
Brighton 
East Boston 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Brighton 
Roxbury 
East Boston 
East Boston 
Brighton 
South Boston 
Charlestown 
Charlestown 
West Roxbury 
Hyde Park 

vw Bay Village 
West Roxbury 
Hyde Park 
West Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Fenway 
West Roxbury 


Mattapan 
Brighton 
West Roxbury 
Hyde Park 
Roslindale 
Dorchester 
Jamaica Plain 
Brighton 
Hyde Park 
Dorchester 
Charlestown 
North End 
Roxbury 

East Boston 
West Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Brighton 
East Boston 
Dorchester 


Year 


1935 
1936 
1936 
Losi 
19317 
19377, 
1932 
1939 


1940 
1941 


ez pod 
L952 
1953 
1957 
2957 
ip 
L957 
1953 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1959 


1960 
1960 
1962 
1962 


=e pr 


Table VII-C (Cont'd) 


Name 


Joyce Kilmer 

Washington Irving (addition) 
Patrick F. Gavin 

Patrick T. Campbell 

South Boston High (addition) 
J. Timilty 

Boston Trade (addition) 
Girls' High (addition) 


East Boston High (addition) 
Joseph P. Manning 


Commonwealth Ave. 
Hemenway 

Fairmount 

F.D. Roosevelt 

P. O'Hearn 

P.A. Dever 

E. Greenwood 

Boston Trade (addition) 


M. Bradley 
H. Grew 

C. E. Mackey 
M.J. Tobin 


Boston Tech (addition) 
Dorchester High (addition) 
Harvard-Warren 

J. Hurley 


Address 


Baker St. 


Dorchester St. 


Lawrence Ave. 


Roxbury St. 


Louder's Lane 


Millston Rd. 
Williams Ave. 
Needham Rd. 


Dorchester Ave. 
Mt. Vernon St. 
Metropolitan Ave. 


Beachview Rd. 
Gordon Ave. 
Warren Ave. 
Smith St. 


High St. 
Worcester St. 


Neighborhood 


West Roxbury 
Roslindale 
South Boston 
Roxbury 
South Boston 
Roxbury 
Jamaica Plai 
South End 


East Boston 
Jamaica Plai 


Brighton 
Hyde Park 
Hyde Park 
Hyde Park 
Dorchester 
Dorchester 
Hyde Park 
Jamaica Plai 
East Boston 
Hyde Park 
South End 
Fenway 


Roxbury 
Dorchester 
Charlestown 
South End 
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